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ae On all the coasts of the Seven Conti- 
nents today there’s scarcely a foot of sand 
) Y where free children can play in peace. 


On every sea of the Seven Seas ships and 
men are being sent to the bottom by tor- 
pedo and gunfire. 


In a dozen conquered countries people 
are starving. American soldiers—our sol- 
diers— American women and children—our 
own people, are in concentration camps tak- 
ing orders from the brutal Japs. 


Better drop those rose-colored glasses and 
look at the facts! 


A desperate struggle is ahead of us. 
We must outmatch our enemies, plane for 
plane, ship for ship, and gun for gun, other- 
wise our own country will take its place on 
the long list of defeated nations. 


Our choice is a simple one. Fight—or help 
those who are fighting. Man a gun or pay 
for that gun. Drop a bomb or pay for the 
bomb. With War Bonds. With every single 


nickel, dime or dollar we can. 


Join the Pay Roll Savings Plan, whoever 
you are, wherever you work. Set aside at 
least 10% of your pay every pay day. Each 
time your savings amount to $18.75, you 
get a bond, worth $25 in ten years. 


That’s the way we Americans will do it. We 
won't sit back indifferent. 


We won’t ‘‘wait and see’’ until there’s 
nothing left to see. 


“Do it now’’ is a good American slogan. 
. ; 
So let’s do it! 


It’s later than you think! 


DO YOU KNOW? 


@ When you buy WAR BONDS, you’re saving, 
not ‘giving! Series E WAR BONDS are worth 
33144 percent more in 10 years! You get back $4 
for every $3 you invest! 

® These BONDS, when held to maturity (10 years), 
yield 2.9 percent per year on your inyestment, 
compounded semiannually! 

@ Joining a Pay Roll Savings Plan makes savings 
easy! 

@ Joining your bank’s Victory Club (it works like 
any Thrift or Christmas Club) is a convenient way 
to save for War Bonds for those who aren’t mem-= 
bers of a Pay Roll Savings Plan. 

@ You can have enough money to do a lot of things 
you’d like to do, and to buy the many things you'll 
need after the war is over, if you save enough in 
War Bonds every pay day NOW! 

@ You can start buying WAR BONDS by buying 
War Stamps for as little as 10 cents. 
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Like Son, 
in 1943 — 


oc 
feel at home in 
Britain 


Americans have always felt at 
home in Britain. ..in peace time 
Or In) War. 


Whether they have come over, 
equipped with guide books, golf 
clubs and cameras for a quiet 
sojourn among Britain’s peaceful 
hedgerows, historic landmarks, 
and the ancestral beginnings of 
American ideals, laws and tradi- 
tions, or whether they have come, 
as in 1943 with steel helmets, 
bayonets, tanks and bombers in 
defense of these very ideals, by 
which both nations are so closely 
bound together in common heri- 
tage, Americans feel that they are 
truly among friends—in Britain. 


Year after year, in happier times, 
British Railways have brought 
American travellers along the 
magic trail that leads into the 
heart of Britain—the glorious, 
colourful panorama of History, 
Literature, Tradition and Ideals. 


Until Victory comes, as it must 
and will, British Railways con- 
tinue to maintain their contact 
with their American friends 
through their General Traffic 
Manager, C. M. Turner, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


BRITISH 
RAILWAYS 
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WATCH DOGS 
OF THE HIGH SEAS 


By Ida Treat 


i. \ 
| IN PEACE and war, the peoples of seafaring nations have 
| / always loved little ships. They admire the big ones, and burst 
with national pride when the yards of the Clyde or the chan- 
tiers of Normandy turn out a Queen Mary or a Normandie, 
) but the size of these Leviathans seems to put them beyond 
the reach of affection. They belong to a giant world. Most 
men reserve their sympathies for dimensions they can grasp. 
‘I remember a French naval officer who shipped as passenger 
on the Normandie for one of her first crossings. “She 
swamped me—I couldn’t get outside of her,” he said. Thank- 
fully he returned to his own craft—a ship you could “put into 
your pocket and call your own.” 
_ The average man follows the movements of armies with 
blinking respect, but he thrills at the work of snipers, guerillas 
and commandos. So it is with ships. Throughout all the 
years that naval architects were building ever bigger battle- 
ships, popular imagination sheered away from the multiple- 
decked, multiple-gunned monsters and clung to its old loves 
—the auxiliaries of the line, the raiders and scouts with their 
handful of guns and their gallant daring crews. In France, 
_where songs of ships were legion in the old sailing days, nothing 
bigger than a frigate was deemed worthy of a song. The 
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THIS SPEEDY CANADIAN CORVETTE STEAMS OUT FOR DUTY ON THE HIGH SEAS, 


frigate and the roving corvette corsair—these were the pearls 
among fighting ships. In French, the great ships of the line 
have always been male—the vaisseaux, the “men of war,” pon- 
derous in their arms and armor, and as such to be respected. 
But the swift frigates and corvettes were women—to be loved 
and sung about and remembered. 

The fleets of all time have made use of little ships. They 
were needed as scouts and despatch-carriers and for missions 
not requiring a large or powerful striking force. They also 
created an illusion of number at relatively small expense. Nelson 
was not the first—or the last—great captain to stress the impor- 
tance of number: “only numbers can annihilate.” 

During the First World War, we heard much of sloops, 
armed trawlers, mine-sweepers, drifters—little ships built quick- 
ly and cheaply for definite missions and definite needs. Since 
the Second World War started other new types have sprung into 
being. One of these has already made history for itself, and 
as the war spreads even farther across the seas of the globe, 
it is piling up a well-earned reputation, second to none: a new 
little ship with an old name, the fighting corvette. 

The story of the corvette begins two centuries ago—three 
centuries if we started with the frigate which was the sailing 


THE GUNS OF A CORVETTE ARE IN CONSTANT READINESS FOR ACTION AGAINST ENEMIES IN THE SEA AND AIR, AT THE LEFT AN ACK-ACK CREW SCANS THE SKY. 


THE DEPTH CHARGES 


While escorting a convoy across the Atlantic these 
members of the crew of a corvette relax for a mo- 
ment on the depth charges which are always in 
readiness for instant use. A corvette carries a 
complement of from sixty to eighty men and its 
armament is the deadliest ever mounted on a ship 
its size. It is swift in attack and in retreat. 


corvette’s big sister and her immediate predecessor. The ship- 
of-the-line was father to them both. The British claim the first 
frigate as theirs; the French claim her also, as a product of the 
Dunkirk shipyards. Whatever her origin, she was built to 
meet the needs for a swift, maneuverable ship, unencumbered 
by heavy armament and clumsy superstructure. She was built 
for speed, for sailing close to the wind—with tall masts and a 
long, low, streamlined hull, four to four-and-a-half times her 
width. Rigged like the great war vessels, she was a battleship 
in miniature. 


THIS CORVETTE SAILED WITH THE EXPEDITION OF DUMONT d’URVILLE. 


The frigate was not meant to fight the ponderous men of 
war. She was the “eyes of the fleet”—to serve as cruiser and 
scout, to carry despatches or bear the commander-in-chief who 
remained outside the line and directed the battle. She was the 
raider who preyed on merchant ships, destined for lone and 
dangerous missions, rapid attacks and swift retreats. 

The first frigates put in their appearance about 1660, when 
the great French builder Colbert took over the depleted French 
fleet and in twenty years transformed it into a mighty armada. 
French shipyards hummed in those days—the Rochefort chan- 
tiers set up a frigate in thirty hours, Brest bettered the figure 
with twenty-two, and Marseilles established an all-time record 
with seven. The first frigates were tiny things of one hundred 
tons or so, carrying from ten to fifteen cannon on an open 
deck. Within twenty years their size had tripled. When Colbert 
finished his task, the French fleet counted sixty-nine ships of 
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the frigate type and sixty-eight more were in construction. — 


The British, too, were turning out frigates. | 
All through the eighteenth century and well into the nine- 


teenth, French and British shipyards competed, each striving 


to turn out frigates best adapted to their mission. Where the 
French stressed speed, the British put the emphasis on arma- 
ment. French architects, characteristically, created the more 
daring models—which British builders were quick to adopt and 
modify. The French frigate Aurore, captured by the British 
in 1758, served as a pattern for a whole series of British ships. 
Across the Atlantic Americans, who built for speed like the 


French, turned out frigates that in 1812 outclassed and cap- 


tured British ships of the same size and armament. 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century and the 
early decades of the nineteenth—particularly through Nelson’s 
day and afterwards—the frigate grew steadily in size and im- 
portance. In 1832, the Frigate Vernon, considered as a model 
of the type, was a 2082-ton ship, 183 feet long and carrying 50 
cannon. The frigate as a type had practically bridged the gap 
that separated it as a fighting ship from the vessels of the line. 

Now ships may change and grow—ships of almost any type 
grow bigger with the years—but the need that brought them 
first into being remains constant. It is an axiom in ship con- 
struction that as one type of ship outgrows its original func- 
tion, another type appears, having many of the original char- 
acteristics of the first, but bearing a different name. 

And so the corvette was born—a small frigate, another 
miniature fighting ship. From battleship to corvette, the 
axiom held true: a fifth rank battleship of the late seventeenth 
century, a twenty-gunned frigate of Louis XV’s time, and a 
one-decked corvette of the early nineteenth century were in 


many respects identical: they were all ship-rigged, their di-’ 


mensions were the same, and they carried on their open deck 
the same number of guns. 

When the French Navy baptized the new-born frigates 
“corvettes”, it gave them a name that was already old. The 
name may go back to the Roman corbitae—cargo ships that 
bore a basket (corbita) at the masthead, a sign that they car- 
ried passengers and merchandise. Or it may have come from 
the fifteenth century cobre or corve, fishing craft of the Fland- 
ers coast. 
slim low bark with a single mast and a little stay-sail, pro- 
pelled with the help of oars. There were many such craft on 
the northern French coast during the reign of Louis XIV. By 


the early eighteenth century, the corvette had acquired a second 


In seventeenth century France, a corvette was a © 


LA FAVORITE, WITH TWENTY-FOUR CANNONS, WAS LAUNCHED IN 1829. 


mast—like the later brig—and the navy was using it as courrier 

| and scout. Then it emerged in the latter half of the century 

| —three masted and ship-rigged, a baby frigate. 

Like the frigate, the corvette was built for speed. It had the 
same low, streamlined hull and towering masts and its arma- 
ment was that of the first frigates—a batterie a barbette on 

_ the open deck, that fired across the bulwarks. In eighty years, 
it doubled its size. A first rank corvette of the nineteenth 

| century measured 120 feet in length and its mainmast was 141 

_ feet tall. It carried a covered battery tween decks in addition 

_ to the batterie a barbette, and its crew numbered nearly three 
_ hundred men. 

The history of the three-masted corvette paralleled that of 

the frigate. Attached to the fleet at first, as despatch-boat and 

f scout, the French corvette later became the raider, the roving 

‘corsair, that preyed on merchant ships—fat bellied East India- 
men and precious cargo-carriers from the western Antilles. 
Sailors called it the “sea-scorpion’’, songs and stories celebrated 
its exploits. Across the Channel and on the western shore of 

_ the Atlantic, British and American yards turned out similar 

} ships on the French model. The corvette became the most 

; 


popular—and the deadliest—of the little fighting ships of its 
day. : 

All the corvette’s laurels were not of war. Seaworthy, swift 

and maniable, she was the ideal ship for distant explorations. 

! In 1785 the French navigator La Pérouse set out with the 

corvettes Boussole and Astrolabe to hunt for the Northwest 

_ Passage. He sailed up the Pacific to Alaska, visited Kam- 

chatka, Korea, the “Tartary”’ coast and the Philippines, and 

was lost with his ships two years later on a reef near the New 

Hebrides. During the first fifty years of the nineteenth cen- 

tury, other corvettes set out for distant seas. Freycinet took 

the Uranie south, to study the form of the globe in the austral 


WITH THE CONVOY 


The streamlined corvette, a modern counterpart of 
the tiny battleship of sailing days, has proved its 
merit in escorting convoys and fighting subma- 
rines. Its advantages are speed, low cost, a small 
crew and the fact that it presents a small target 
to enemy ships and planes. The corvettes at the 
left are steaming ahead in the Mid-Atlantic. 


hemisphere. Dumont d’Urville—the French Captain Cook— 
circled the globe in his ninety-foot Coquille, sailed twenty-five 
thousand miles in thirty-two months and did not lose a man. 
Laplace in the Favorite made the world tour in twenty-seven 
months. In 1841, the British explorer James Ross penetrated 
78°10’. Latitude South, with the corvettes Erebus and Terror, 
discovered the great ice barrier and gave the names of his ships 
to two volcanoes of the antarctic continent. 

When steam made its way into the navies of the world, it 
was tested first on small ships of the sloop and corvette class. 
A momentary honor—for with steam the first great day of the 
corvette ended. One by one, corvettes and frigates vanished 
from the seas. Only their memory survived—a glorious mem- 
ory of the old sailing fleet. 

x x * 

It took the present war to bring out the corvette from the 
glory hole of vanished ships and set it on the seas again in a 
new form for a new function. And yet, function and form are 
closely linked with those of the sailing ancestor. The corvette 
of this war is the three-masted little fighter’s legitimate de- 
scendant. 

This time, the corvette came to life in British shipyards, not 
French. It was all but born in the First World War, when the 
convoy system revealed itself as the best and most efficient 
method for protecting vital ships—far more effective than 
theoretical “shipping-lanes” patrolled by warships. 

Even before the 1917 convoys, there had been a demand 
for little ships—ships of a type that could be rapidly built and 
armed, In 1914, many naval experts believed the war would 
be short. As the war progressed and the U-boat menace took 
on serious proportions, the need for more patrol-boats, mine- 
sweepers and submarine hunters grew ever more acute. Early in 


THIS RUSSIAN CORVETTE OF 1870 WAS MADE OF WOOD AND IRON. 


the war, British yards had turned out a first series of single- 
crew sloops—1250-ton ships of shallow draft, heavily armed, 
with a speed of 17 knots. They were simple of design and 
construction, with hull and engines very like those of merchant 
ships. The first ones were built and armed in an average time 
of twenty-four weeks. 

These sloops proved to be sturdy sea-boats and did their 
work so well—mine-sweeping, U-boat hunting and escorting 
convoys—that the first series was followed by many others, 
including a group built specially for the French Navy. Among 
the series of single-screw sloops was one that stands closest— 
at least in name—to the corvettes of the present war. It was 
the so-called “flower class”, familiarly known as “‘cabbages” or 
“herbaceous borders”, since each sloop bore the name of a 
flower. They were deadly blossoms and they passed on. their 
pleasant garden names—Primrose, Nasturtium, Mimosa—to the 
first of this war’s corvettes, ships of a totally new design, whose 
keels were first laid down in British shipyards in 1939. 

After Dunkirk, when a large fraction of Great Britain’s 
destroyer-fleet was immobilized in repair-yards, the call went 
out for corvettes, more corvettes. The original design was sim- 
plified, adapted to mass-production principles; the orders re- 
ceived priority and the corvettes were rushed to completion. 
British and Canadian shipyards turned them out in record time, 
doubling and tripling their first rate of production. They have 
been building them ever since at a constantly increasing rhythm. 
While production figures are a secret, it can be assumed that 
the number of corvettes in operation today reaches well into 
the hundreds. 

The corvette is smaller than the sloop, also lighter and 
faster. It carries a complement of 60 to 80 men as opposed to 
the sloop’s 120, but its armament is much the same—the deadli- 
est ever carried by a ship of its size. The corvette is equipped 
to fight enemies in the air and under the sea. Its build is 
chunky—low astern, with a high destroyer-like bow adapted 
for ramming, as many a U-boat has learned to its sorrow. 
So tiny that a well-aimed torpedo would pulverize it, the cor- 
vette’s mission is offensive: attack at all costs. Defense is for 
the ships it escorts. 

Like its ancestor of sailing days, the corvette’s main business 
is with merchant ships. No longer to board and capture, but 


to shepherd convoys to Britain across the North Atlantic and 
on through the Arctic Séa to Murmansk, convoys to the Medi- 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SAILORS CALLED THE CORVETTE “THE SEA SCORPION.” me 


terranean, to the Middle East around the Cape, convoys to the 
South Pacific. Were battleships to escort them all, vital units ~ 
of the fleet, badly needed elsewhere would be out of action for — 
months on end. As convoys multiply, no battle fleet however — 
great would be equal to the task. So the corvettes have taken 
over. They are the fighting terriers, the sheep-dogs of the herd. 

~When the ships of the convoy steam abreast through the 
open sea, the escorting corvettes scout ahead, cruise to right ~ 
and left and bring up the rear. They keep the ships in line, ~ 
on the complicated and ever-changing pattern of their march, — 
barking at the heels of stragglers, relaying orders to ship- 
masters—many of whom are new to maneuvering by signal— ~ 
falling behind to help a limping vessel or locate a stray and 
shepherd it into line. And always, at every instant, the escort- 
ship is on the alert, ready to dash off and meet the first hint ~ 
of danger—to shoot and ram and scatter barrelled death that ~ 
rings against her own plates like a gong and raises great churn- 
ing hills on the surface of the sea. It may be a false alarm: 
the corvette steams back to her place in line, to wait for the © 
next alert when the danger will be real. 

When the threat comes from the air, some of the «ring of 
guardians close in and zigzag through the lines, guns blazing. 
Their first task is to down the enemy—then comb the sea for 
his victims. And again the ships scattered by the attack are 
rounded up and herded into line. The convoy must go on.. 

Some months ago in an American port I saw|my first cor- 
vette. Silhouetted against the flank of a big gray man-of-war, 
she looked absurdly tiny. Once aboard, I lost the feeling of 


_her smallness—she was so trim and compact and complete. 


From captain’s bridge to engine-room, from the guns of her 
deck to the stacked “ash-cans” in the stern, she looked pre- 
cisely what she is: a fighting ship in miniature, stripped to 
essentials, with every inch of space utilized. “A fine ship— 
anyone would be proud to command her,” said the Britisher 
on watch, who showed me over her. 

The corvette crews are for the most part professionals of 
the sea, though among them here and there are peacetime 
amateurs who served their sea-apprenticeship on yachts and 
fishing craft. They are a keen, hard-fighting lot, of the same 
stock as the crews who manned three-masted corvettes a cen- 
tury ago. Like the men of the old sailing fleet, they must 
count the sea among their enemies—as all men know who 
put to sea in-little ships. : 

Month after month as their work goes on, the press carries 
items like these: 


“Four Norwegian corvettes .. . badly damaged four U-boats 
and shelled others in a forty-eight-hour battle in the Atlantic.” 

“AH, M. corvette Dianthus ... rammed an attacking sumarine 
four times and sank it... picking up afterwards part of the 
U-boat’s crew. The ship’s company worked all night repairing 
the Dianthus, damaged by the repeated rammings. By dawn, she 
was seaworthy and on her way back to the convoy.” 

“Two officers of the Canadian corvette Oakville jumped to the 
deck of a sinking U-boat and took its crew prisoner. The Oak- 
ville had rammed the submarine three times, following a hot gun 
duel.” 


There are also Navy and Admiralty communiqués and honor | 
lists and decorations for gallant services. But these in the — 
main are meager jottings. Few newspaper correspondents as 
yet have been granted a close-up view of the corvette at work. 
The general public—that has taken the corvette to its heart 
and given it, significantly, a place in the pictured narratives we 
still call “comic’”’ strips—has had to content itself with second- 
hand accounts, while waiting for the story that only men who 
“work” corvettes can tell. 

A few months ago I received from a corvette captain over-. 
seas, a book that had just appeared in England and was soon 
to be published in the United States. On the fly-leaf the send- 

(Continued on page 30) 


READY FOR INSTANT ACTION 
As a corvette heads out to sea for the perilous Dutch, Polish, Nerwegian. 
journey across the Atlantic the seamen at the i 

left scan the sea while the men below 

one of the guns for 


f the United Nations 
corvettes are now sliding down the 
Corvettes today 

carry many flags: British, Canadian, Fighting 


To join 
American 
ways into 
the Saint Lawrence from the Canadian yards 
where they are being constructed rapidly for us. 
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THE FIRST time [ came un- 
expectedly upon a sorghum 
mill, in Tennessee, I found my- 
self remembering the day I 
discovered chair bodgers in an 
English beechwood. There was 
the same sense of the un- 
sought, the unexpected. The 
English beechwood with the 
thatched workshop hidden 
among the trees, and the mum- 
ble of the two old men as they 
turned the chair legs on the 
crudest of lathes, seemed 
strangely kin to this sudden 
scene before me. Here in 
Tennessee I heard a creaking 
sound, and in a flash of time 
I was transported to the Chil- 
tern Hills, listening to the 
primitive lathe worked by the foot treadle that turned the chair 
legs with such skill that it could compete with the furniture fac- 
tories. I listened more carefully: nothing, I felt sure, could 
make such a sound but wood. And it was then that I saw it, 
in a clearing within the heart of a great clump of trees. And as 
I saw it, it seemed to me that here was the answer to the idea that 
all outsiders, all foreigners, have about this American continent. 
To their way of thinking this is a vast stretch of land so de- 
veloped that it is given over entirely to mass production, and 
mass production based to such an extent upon machinery that the 
hands of man no longer find work to do and the sense of crafts- 
manship is starved. 

I looked at the scene before me of a sorghum mill as primitive 
as anything I had ever seen in the most backward regions of 
Europe, whether it were a well in the Mediterranean island of 
Majorca, where the blindfolded mules tread the path around the 
old stone noria that irrigates the countryside, or a cider press in 
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by Clare Leighton 


Illustrated with woodcuts by the author 


the heart of Devonshire where two old men, endlessly through 
the days of October, turn the crank that squeezes the juice from 
the apples of their own orchard. 

For this sorghum mill was constructed on the same pattern 
as one of the primitive wells in Majorca. The similarity ex- 
tended even to the detail of its being turned by a team of mules. 
I rubbed my eyes. Was I truly in this new continent of Amer- 
ica? I listened, expecting to hear the chaut, in the Lydian 
mode, of one of the ageless work songs of the peasants in the 
Mediterranean. But here the similarity ended, for there was 
no song. Instead, a group of colored people shouted and 
argued, their voices loud above the creak of the long tree trunk 
that acted as the sweep for the mill. 

This, then, was a sorghum mill; this was how the country 
people made “long sweetenin’ or ’lasses,” as the mountain folk 
called it. 

Excitement filled me as I watched for the first time an en- 
tirely strange craft; it was the same kind of excitement that 
I had felt when I first saw an Indian woman weaving, or an. 
auctioneer selling tobacco, or an Italian peasant treading grapes. | 
It was the sense of delight in seeing something completely in- 
digenous, about which one as yet knows nothing. And before 


I knew exactly what | was feeling, | found myself wanting to 
investigate the mill, to learn precisely why this man sat here, or 
that cog was fixed there, or what happened when the crushed 
| sorghum juice overflowed the wooden barrel at the other side 
of the mill, where it stood covered with a tow sack for a 
| stramer, to catch the sticky juice that emerged from the rollers. 
The air was sickly sweet with the smell of the crushed cane, 


A LONG TREE TRUNK ACTED AS THE SWEEP FOR THE MILL. 


and all the flies and wasps and bees of the state of Tennessee 
seemed to have gravitated to this clearing in the wood, attracted 
by the scent of sorghum. Behind the mill, beyond the clear 
circle trodden by the mules, stood a curved, heaped bank. 
Looking at it from afar, before my eyes had grown accustomed 
to the strangeness of this scene, I had wondered exactly what 
vegetation formed this bank; I saw now that it was the ac- 
cumulated heap of crushed sorghum cane. Sheep strayed 
over this bank, pausing to lick the sweetness from the cane, and 
odd followers of the vast army of winged creatures that 
hovered around the mill alighted upon the nauseating sweetness 
of the “chews.” 

But things must now be working more smoothly, for the loud 
shouting has ceased, and a sweet low song comes from the col- 
ored man over towards me, as he gathers together a bundle of 
sorghum cane and carries it to the mill. He inserts it into the 
waiting maw as though it were fuel for a furnace, but the 
alchemy of the mill turns it not into flame but into sweetness, 
and if I listen carefully I can hear, above the soft, regular tread 
of the mules that pull the sweep around, and above the rasping 
sound of metal against metal, the trickle of the syrupy sweet- 
ness as it drips out from the mill upon the tow sack, and 
through the open mesh of the sack into the half-filled wooden 
barrel beneath. 

I begin to understand this primitive craft. 
principle as treading, pressing, crushing, 
sorting, or winnowing, on which all har- 
vests are based. Winnowing beans in 
Majorca, threshing grain on a mountain- 
side in the French Alps, grinding wheat 
in an English mill, treading grapes for 
wine in a Pyrenean village, crushing 
sorghum cane for long sweetenin’ in Ten- 
nessee : harvesting is the most completely 
universal thing in existence. I look with 
respect at this primitive mill, and sud- 
denly the words of the book of Deuter- 


It is the same 


onomy come into my mind: “No man shall take the nether or the 
upper millstone to pledge: for he taketh a man’s life to pledge.” 
And thinking of this wise verse in the Bible, I feel that the most 
awe-inspiring things in this world are the tools for man’s labor. 
No matter how primitive they may be, stone upon stone for 
grinding, curved wood of flail for threshing and winnowing, 
Indian scraper for skinning pelts, these are the things of beauty 
that truly matter, above precious stones or empires, and these 
are the things to be handled with reverence. For they determine 
the sanity of man’s life upon this earth, and he denies them at his 
own risk. 

And so as | look at this ramshackle sorghum mill before me, 
creaking and jamming as it turns, I feel that I look at one of the 
enduring things of life, and like the Ancient Mariner with the 
water snakes, I bless it unaware. For here is sanity and here is 
pride in craftsmanship, without which man cannot healthily live. 

But the onleoker might question the pride in craftsmanship as 
he watches the rough and ready manner in which the cane is 
shoved into the mill and the crude way it is strained through the 
tow sack. Let him talk, though, to these men who feed the cane 
into the mill rolls, and it will not be long before he learns, as we 
humans always will learn, that behind the.simplest procedure lies 
true knowledge and subtle artistry. Let him talk to that tall 
colored man over in the far corner of the clearing, as he selects 
the canes for his bundles. He will tell you that the proper mak- 
ing of sorghum, or molasses, or long sweetenin’, whichever you 
choose to call it, depends greatly upon the exact moment of the 
harvesting of the cane. It should be cut when the seed of the 
stalk is in the late milk stage. Should you cut it too soon, the 
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THE OLD SORGHUM MILL CREAKED AND JAMMED AS IT TURNED. 
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THESE TRIBESMEN ARE SEATED NEAR A CYLINDRICAL TEAKWOOD TOM-TOM THAT HAS BEEN SET UP TO ANNOUNCE A CELEBRATION. 


THE BIG NAMBAS 


A PATCH of the earth rarely visited by white men, an island 
where cannibalism still prevails, an island disease-drenched and 
lashed by wild weather—such is Malekula in the New Hebrides 
archipelago, located near the scene of the recent Coral Sea 
battle and south of the Solomons. 

The impenetrable ridges in the back country rise nearly two 
thousand feet out of the sea. The trail to them from the shore 
line worms craftily through slimy jungles, constantly fighting 
its way upward. Upon the summit lies the Big Namba ter- 
ritory. “Big Namba” is the name given to certain Malekula 
tribes because of their preposterous manner of dressing. The 
Big Nambas we were headed for lived in the heart of a country 
splotched by millions of orchids, and teak, banyon, mahogany, 
sandalwood and catapula trees that twisted and twined together 
until they resembled huge animals locked in combat. 

It was an incredibly difficult country to trek through and 
progress was won slowly and only at tortuous effort. The trail 
was so exhausting we were forced to pause every half hour to 
rest. While we lay on our backs along the foot-wide line which 
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OF MALEKULA 


by Lewis Marshall Thompson 


with photographs by the author. 


WAR DANCES ARE AN IMPORTANT PART OF EVERY CEREMONY, 


- 


ROAST PIG IS THE PRINCIPAL DISH AT BIG NAMBA FEASTS, 


THESE BIG NAMBA WARRIORS DEMONSTRATE THEIR PROWESS. 


served as a roadway Breadfruit Harry would explain to us the 
history of the tribe we were going to visit. Breadfruit Harry, 
a tiny, incessantly unshaven Irishman, was a blackbirder—or 
wildcat tropical trader. 

“Once the French and English, who rule this island sort 
of joint-like,” he said, ‘‘sent over an old gun boat. A hundred 
ot so of them Marines disembarked and got ready tuh clean out 
the place. Marched right off inta the interior, they did. Just 
fifteen of ‘em got back. Eighty-five waylaid right along this 
path yer walking on now. Eighty-five never heard from again. 
Kew whites except me bin here since. 

“That's where I git my influence with the chief of the Big 
Nambas. I’m the only trader in these parts thet kin git near 
the place. Them old muskets the marines wuz wearing finally 
run outv ammunition, I bin supplying ‘em cheap gunpowder 
now for thirty years. What yuh might call an unlawful action 
all right—but what yuh might call a pretty profitable one, tuh.” 

The sun was just sinking into the ocean down below when 
we sighted the first small, dancing fires of the village. The first 
cannibals we saw hunched about shallow flame pits, jabber- 
ing unconcernedly, Their feet and knees, with which they kept 
restlessly stroking stones or logs, were calloused like paws. 

There was nothing friendly about them; still they were not 
openly hostile because the chief, with whom Breadfruit Harry 
carried great influence, had power of life and death over them 
—and he had sanctioned our presence in return for fifty pounds 
of tinned-meat and one hundred small mirrors. At his direction 
two of the headhunters left their fires and took us to an un- 
occupied hut. 

Since safety was naturally our first concern we began to in- 
spect the structure immediately. It had only one entrance, and 
the walls were as thick as ten telephone books. A spear could 
not pierce them and even a bullet would be deflected somewhat. 
When we could finally make out the objects around us in the 
dark we saw the skulls with which the structure was orna- 
mented. These, Breadfruit Harry explained, were sacred 
mementos, the skulls of the family which once had occupied 
the hut. Each family, it seemed, worshipped the skulls of its 
ancestors. As long as he had known them, Breadfruit Harry 
said, skulls had constituted the sole objects of Big Namba 
worship. 

Hanging from the walls of the hut were bamboo canes which 
the natives, in case of attack by neighboring cannibals, used as 
torches. There were two lizard nests and several old bows- 
and-arrows lying about the ground. And in the center of the 
floor was a hole for fire building. There were three comfortable 
beds, one in each corner, made of bamboo laid on logs. 
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THE WOMEN WEAR A HEADDRESS OF WEEDS AND GRASS, 


EMERGING FROM THEIR MOUNTAIN VILLAGE, A GROUP OF BIG NAMBAS IN SINGLE FILE SPEED ACROSS A CLEARING IN A PRACTICE SKIRMISH. 


Our first meal, the next morning, consisted of tinned-ham 
and eggs which we thought would tempt the chief. We invited 
him because as long as we knew where he was and what he was 
doing we felt fairly secure. The meal, however, was a social 
débacle. The chief refused flatly to partake of the ham, in- 
quiring darkly whether it came from the body of a male or 
female animal. The men of his tribe, it seemed, did not eat 
female long-pig. 

After breakfast we wandered about the village with the chief. 
It was a labyrinth of bamboo fences the purpose of which was 
to confuse an attacking enemy. It was almost impossible to see 
more than one hut at a time because they were camouflaged by 
fences ten feet high. The chief’s hut was located in the dead 
center in the maze, because obviously that position was the best 
protected. In the fences were tiny slits, carefully concealed. 
Only the villagers could find and slip through these slits from 
one alley to another. 

‘The children running about the village all had distended bel- 
lies. The dietary deficiencies on Malekula are serious. The 
only cultivated foods are yams (a vegetable about the size of a 
watermelon with the taste of an Irish potato), breadfruit, taro 
roots (a growth much on the order of the common elephant-ear 
plant), coconuts, bananas and watery, tasteless oranges. Be- 
cause of the lack of healthy food children are often born with 
a disease known as yaws—a form of tropical syphilis. Only 
fifty per cent survive it. 

Mixed in with the youngsters who ran about everywhere 
were a hundred or so tuskered pigs which are highly valued 
by the savages. The tusks, as they grow out, dislodge from 
the jaws of these boars two teeth, and then grow through the 
apertures left by the absent molars. As the tusks curl around 
the pig’s snout the animal’s value to its owner increases. But 
the more the tusks curl the harder it is for the pigs to root for 
their food. As a result the Big Nambas have to root for their 
pigs and this absurd occupation consumes much of their time. 
Every time a root is deposited in the mouth of a boar, the 
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animal lives another day and his tusks consequently increase a 
little in size and value. A tusk of two full turns brings eight 
wives; even a quarter-turn tusk purchases two women. 

Such tusks, with other objects of value, are continuously be- 


ing presented by the villagers to one another. The giving of 


presents is a grave ritual among the men. It does not spring, 
however, from a spirit of generosity. The reason is that the re- 
ceiver of a gift is obliged to reciprocate with an offering of more 
value. Naturally under such a system gifts are given inces- 
santly. Should the receiver of a present not give a more valu- 
able gift in return the man’s women taunt him and he loses face. 

To attempt to take pictures necessitated obtaining the per- 
mission of the tribal magician — the racketeer of the island. 
Everything that happened, or was about to happen, had to re- 
ceive this fellow’s “okay.” His charge was unfailingly ex- 
orbitant. When we explained we needed sunlight to take pic- 
tures and asked him if we could take some villagers out of the 
shade into the open we were obliged to wait until he chewed a 
root or two, spit them out and mumbled a litany. At length 
he had Breadfruit Harry advise us that he himself had just 
caused the sun to appear by special use of certain magic powers. 
For this his fee was one stick of tobacco. We paid it and were 
given permission to walk out into the sunlight, which had been 
there all along, and snap negatives. 

The Big Nambas are in such a primary state of development 
and so snarled up with taboos that their lives are constantly hin- 


- dered. For instance, the following trivial actions are forbidden: 


looking toward the ocean on certain days and going around a 
house in a certain manner on foggy mornings. Magic is also as- 
sociated with the economic life of the villagers. To any activities 
or enterprises which involve an element of chance magic is in- 


dispensable. The success of such undertakings as the current | 


yam crop, the next attack on a neighboring village, the healing 
of a sick moppet or the regulation of the wind and rain are all 
dependent upon the magician who, as heaven’s right-hand man, 
can control all these matters. 


As the late afternoon wore into evening we noticed the 
women were returning from the yam fields. They were a 
pathetic picture as they struggled through the slits in the bam- 
boo fences with wood piled high on their shoulders and their 
infants at their chests bawling lustily. Over their foreheads 
they wore a long, grey headdress of reeds and grass which fell 
loosely about their shoulders. This was their only concession 
to modesty. If anyone ever forgot her headdress, Breadfruit 
Harry said, there would be a terrible scandal in the village. 

Naturally the lives of these women are difficult since they 
are held in less esteem than pigs, boys, and dogs. If they meet 
a man on one of the paths, they have to drop whatever they 
are carrying, even if it is a child, remove themselves from the 
trail, fall on their bellies, and crawl with head averted until 
the man passes. 

They rise at daybreak and cook the men’s meal on the men’s 
private fire. After extinguishing the men’s fire, they start an- 
other fire of their own (a laborious process with primitive 
methods) and then cook their own meal. They not only eat 
separately from the men, but consume a different and inferior 
fare. They work the long day in the yam fields. Between quit- 
ting the fields and returning to cook the second meal of the day 
for the men, and then again for themselves, they have to gather 
wood for the evening’s fires. And at all times they are respon- 
sible for the care of the children. 

Despite their hardships, however, they seemed relatively 
happy. There was no friction between husbands and wives, and 
each night the women gathered laughingly about their own 
little fires and spent the remaining hours until bedtime in gossip. 

While the women gossiped each evening the men gathered 
at the meeting hut. Here they drank a potion known as kava, 
a drug, obtained from a root growing on the mountainside. 
This is hung in the clubhouse until dry; then the juice is 
squeezed from it and mixed with water. The extraction of the 
juice is a ceremony of importance and if ever one of the women 
has the misfortune accidentally to witness it she is instantly put 
to her death. 

Still accompanying the chief we entered the clubhouse and 
prepared to spend an evening with the kava drinkers. A green 
leaf as big as a wheelbarrow was put in the center of the floor 
inside the ring of seated men. Two of the warriors were dis- 
patched to the river with hollow bamboo poles to get water. 
Three or four of the men chewed the dried roots for about ten 
minutes, being careful all the while not to swallow any saliva. 
Then the juice was spat out upon the big leaf and mixed with 
some water. 

When this unsavory-looking brew was ready the chief 
crawled to the leaf on all fours to suck up as much as he could 
manage in one inhalation. As soon as he returned solemnly to 
his seat in the ring, the next in rank duplicated his action, 
gravely, as if participating in a profound rite. This continued 
round the circle throughout the evening until everyone became 
intoxicated and fell asleep. It was a ceremony the Big Nambas 
repeated night after night, three-hundred and sixty-five nights 
a year. 

After a dozen or so swigs the drug makes the drinker in- 
capable of controlling his limbs, but he is left with an ability 
to speak with perfect ease. During these drinking bouts the 
Big Nambas talk of many things, particularly of the history of 
the tribe. The Big Nambas’ exploits are the subject of stories 
passed on from generation to generation. Night after night 
the youngsters listen to the myths and legends of their people 
until they know them by heart. 

It was nearly one o’clock when we left for our own hut. And 
it was the first time since our arrival that we felt actually 
secure. 


_ The next morning, while eating breakfast with the chief, we 


TINY SLITS IN THE BAMBOO FENCES SERVE AS ENTRANCE WAYS. 


BIG NAMBAS SPEND THEIR IDLE HOURS LOUNGING BEFORE THEIR HUTS. 


THE VILLAGES ARE HIDDEN BY HEAVY FOLIAGE AND BAMBOO FENCES, H) 
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learned that. a double celebration was in preparation. The 
matrimonial alliance of the chief’s nine-year-old daughter to 
the eleven-year-old son of a neighboring chieftain was sched- 
uled along with the setting-up of a tom-tom. The Big Namba 
tom-toms, made of teak wood—a wood so heavy it sinks in 
water—were the only musical instruments possessed by the 
tribe. They were slit gongs, about the size of a portly, tall man, 
which took two years to hollow out, and could produce a muffled 
vibration which a man with his ear to the ground could hear 
twenty-five miles away. The tom-tom was placed in the ground 
in the early afternoon before the wedding ceremony started, 
and immediately the men began banging out messages announc- 
ing that the wedding ceremony was about to begin. 

During the betrothal the two tribes made a temporary ar- 
mistice and the headhunters from the other tribe trooped in 
gloomily and sat about the fires, partaking of nothing and say- 
ing nothing. They looked as though they wished they could 
eat everybody in sight. They even refused to take part in the 
feasting and dancing. 

The marriage ceremony was remarkably elaborate in view of 
the fact that marriage in Malekula is an institution of relatively 
little significance. A man’s wife never becomes his most cher- 
ished possession. Our friend the chief owned fifteen wives 
and the lesser warriors had proportionately smaller harems, 
depending upon the amount of tusks they were worth. 

The dancers were elaborately made up with colored feathers 


and rattling shells, they danced dances which resembled a crip- 
pled kangaroo in flight. After the dances, pigs were killed and 
roasted whole with the entrails—the most toothsome part to the 
cannibals. The cooks used deep pits on the ,bottom of which 
were hot rocks. In addition to pig the other animals and insects 
on the island which were utilized for food purposes were flying 
foxes, fleas and certain beetles. The fleas served to make the 
breadfruit puddings the more palatable. A generous sprinkling 
along the top made them resemble raisin-bread. 

It is not the habit of the Big Nambas to eat white men. How- 
ever, from time to time members of neighboring tribes see duty 
as the heavy course of a Big Namba meal. In these tribal raids 
the Big Nambas employ “man traps”: deep pits, deceivingly 
covered with brush, in which sharp bamboo shafts impale any- 
one so unlucky as to sink into one. New Hebrides bamboo is 
sharpened to such a fine point that the men are able to shave 
with it. And along with human bones, it is the material from 
which knives are fashioned. Such blades are supplemented, dur- 
ing raids, with spears and bows and poisonéd arrows. Their old 
muskets, which they shoot very childishly, always closing their 
eyes before pulling the triggers, serve more as noise makers than 
life takers. 

Captured neighbors are prepared much like pigs. After they 
are killed, their bones are broken with large paddle clubs, their 
bodies are cut up in parts, wrapped in leaves, and cooked over 


(Continued on page 33) 


SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE LIGHT OF CEREMONIAL FIRES THE FIGURES OF THESE HEADHUNTERS INVOKE SINISTER THOUGHTS OF FURTIVE RAIDS BY NIGHT. 
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PORTRAIT OF A MIGHTY AGRICULTURAL EMPIRE IN PEACE AND WAR 


by Robert Blakely 


Illustrated with paintings by Grant Wood, Courtesy of the Associated American Artists 


MAYBE we'd better start from scratch. Iowa is not a town 
in Indiana. It’s a state, like Ohio or Idaho, only better. Iowa 
is in the heart of the river systems of the great central low- 
land between the Appalachians and the Rockies. The Missis- 
sippi comes rolling south between Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
takes a swing over toward Chicago, then thinks better of it. 
Farther west, the Big Sioux runs down out of South Dakota, 
joins the Missouri, which then squirms south by a little east. 
In ‘between these two river systems is lowa, shut off from 
Wisconsin and Illinois on the east by the Mississippi, from 
South Dakota on the west by the Sioux and from Nebraska 
on the west by the Missouri. The northern boundary with 
Minnesota is straight as a corn row east and west. So is the 
southern boundary, except for a little nip in the southeast cor- 
ner where the land was too good to give to Missouri. 

All in all, Iowa is about 200 miles deep and ranges between 
250 and 310 miles in breadth. It is so big that the northern 
part is just a little bit too cold, the southern part is just a lit- 
tle bit too hot, the eastern part is just a little bit too close to 
New York City, the western part is just a little bit too far 
from New York City. But the rest of Iowa is just right. 
Every once in a while somebody leaves Iowa for some other 
state, and the average IQ of each profits thereby. 

Many people think that Iowa is flat. They must be think- 
ing of Indiana or Illinois. 

Iowa is neat and orderly. Good roads, concrete or gravel, 
cut it into mile squares. Geometrically fenced fields cut up 
these squares, and in the fields are the straight, straight rows 
—wide and plain—of corn, soy beans or hay shocks; minute 
and delicate in the solid texture of a wheat or barley field. 
Ninety-eight per cent of Iowa is arable. 

_Every half mile or mile there is a farm. The typical farm- 
yard has a broad bulging barn, looking like a gigantic hen 
setting on eggs; silos looking like stubby smoke stacks; a herd 
of out-buildings—pig pens, machine shops, chicken coops, grain 
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sheds — all sprawled around a large barnyard. The earth of 
this barnyard is barren ‘as a desert. Every blade of grass, 
every weed is nibbled and trampled to death. In dry summer 
weather the yard is baked like a brick. In rainy weather it is 
a lake of mud and manure. Over this yard the windmill pre- 
sides, turning this way or that looking for wind, whirling fur- 
iously in a gale, groaning and creaking all night long. Beneath 
it is the glittering expanse of water tank, the sides and bottom 
slimy with moss 

Thirsty horses stab their noses deep into the water, alive with 

“wrigglers’—mosquitos-to-be. Around the tank is a swamp, 
aed by overflow or splashing. Pigs, looking like boulders, 
flop in it, now and then turning over to submerge their mud- 
dried sides. In the shadow of the sheds, awaiting milking or 
the pasture, cows stand. Chickens, which have beautiful friend- 
ships with these cows, come fearlessly up to their hairy legs, 
picking off blood-bloated flies. The cows, knowing their friends 
are there, are careful not to crush them. 

Away a bit from the barnyard is the house and vad The 
house is square and unadorned, looking dowdy compared to the 
barn. (But then the barn makes money, and theshouse doesn’t. ) 
The-yard is scraggly grass and weeds, occasionally mowed with 
the horse-mower.: Back of the house«and barnyards, ‘or off to 
the side, are the vegetable gardens, the fields, hay and grain, the 
fences between them looking like hedges with the tall grasses, 
sunflowers and goldenrod. This is an average farm. More 
and more farms are getting pretty ritzy—carefully tended lawns 
which look like rugs, cement barnyards, willows and poplars 
around the house, which rivals the barn in splendor and up- 
keep. But on the other hand, more and more farms, particularly 
in the southern part of the state, are getting run down at the 
heel. 

Every six or seven miles in all directions is a town—some- 
times quite small. _The grain elevator and the water tank pre- 
side just as the silos and windmills do on the farm. The typical 
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Iowa town or city is laid out in regular squares. Trees from 
all parts of the country have been planted, maples, both hard 
and soft, particularly. Towns of the three-to-ten-thousand class 
are likely to have particularly beautiful trees. These towns are 
usually county seats. As you pull into a county seat and look 
at the square in the center, with the none-too-beautiful nine- 
teenth century courthouse, the clock in tower, the “business dis- 
trict’? ranging around—then you find it hard to remember which 
of twenty towns you are in. (The citizens of all twenty would 
be offended, though, if they knew this.) There is only one county 
seat in Jowa which is really different. That’s my home town. 

Scattered over Iowa are our “‘cities’—Sioux City, Council 
Bluffs, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Waterloo, Cedar Rapids, and 
a chain along the Mississippi—Dubuque, Clinton, Davenport, 
Muscatine, Burlington, Fort Madison, Keokuk—proud little 
metropolises of twenty to eighty thousand. In the heart of 
Iowa, a little south, is Des Moines, 160,000—at the junction of 
the Des Moines and Raccoon Rivers—Des Moines, with the 
lovely trees, the pall of smoke in winter, the ugliest state capitol 
building in the United States—Des Moines, political, social, in- 
tellectual capital of the state. 

Monotonous? Not at all. Iowa isn’t like a tamed beast made 
dull and broken-spirited. Jowa is like a strong woman who 
welcomes productivity. 
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The roads dip and climb, curve and go off at angles. From 
an airplane Iowa looks like a vast cross between a checker- 
board, a crazy-quilt and a storm at sea. Eyes made lazy by the 
clash of color on the English countryside find Iowa tiresome. 
But stay a bit, John Bull. After a while you'll delight in the 


oat field against the alfalfa; or in the passing of a cloud’s — 


shadow over the wheat. The only person who, giving lowa a 
fair trial, still didn’t like it, was a bloke from Western Aus- 
tralia. He said, “‘I hate the hole, it’s so damned fertile.” 

The settlers didn’t think so. 
cannot help thinking of them in winter, when the fields and 
roads and fences, even the “snow fences,” are buried and the 
snow-laden wind sweeps across the world. Then it’s the early 
Iowa of the pioneers all over again; and one has to imagine 
this Iowa, else one is fooled by the checkerboard fields and 
the checked rows. 

Across the Mississippi the emigrants came. They were used 
to tree country. If land hadn’t any trees, it wasn’t any good. 
Iowa hadn’t any trees. That is, it had trees in the river 
valleys which squirmed from northwest to southeast—oak and ~ 
hickory, mainly. Elsewhere it was prairie grassland, tall, 
thick, sensitive to the breeze, wallowed by the gale. Here and 
there, looking a little silly and very lonely, stood a tree or 
grove. ‘“‘Lone Trees” one town was named. = 


I mention them because one 
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The bluffs along the Mississippi were sharp; the hills in 
Eastern Iowa were higher and closer than in Illinois. As the 
emigrants went west-the hills leveled subtly, and the country 
climbed casually toward the great plains. Northward the land 
was just gently rolling. Fifty miles or so from the Missouri 
River was the watershed. Creeks flowed into rivers flowing 

southwest into the “Big Muddy.” <A chain of abrupt hills, 
really mountains in structure, ran along the Missouri River. 
Now swinging in to the bluffs, now curving ten or fifteen miles 
away. Between this chain and the Missouri was “the bottom” 
—flat tableland, black and deep as the loam of the Nile. Be- 
yond the river loomed the hills of Nebraska. 

The first settlers hurried over this country thinking it desert. 
“It hadn’t any trees.”” The pioneers needed more than a dif- 
ferent opinion of grassland; they needed farming methods and 
implements adapted to the grassland before they could open 
this granary of the world. 

The settlers are close to the young Iowa farmer of today. 
With a good team of horses and a shining modern plow, he 
has tried to break “virgin” Iowa sod. His team has balked 
or he’s been whipped aside. And he thinks of the pioneers, 
with their wooden plows. Along the railroad right-of-way he 
has strained to lift a large forkful of prairie grass hay to 
beat the oncoming storm—and he’s thought of the pioneers. 


DAY 


And he’s swum in the Missouri and afterwards beaten the dust 
out of his hair—and thought of the pioneers—and the future of 
Iowa’s soil. 

It’s easy to be nostalgic about farming in Iowa for two rea- 
sons: it is a happy life and it’s changing fast. 

Remember— 

A long day’s harvesting, the horses taken care of, the hogs fed, 
the milous done, the cows taken over the tracks into ‘he night 
pasture. he back—an unbearable hunger, an anhesible 
fatigue. You climb the road to the railroad track and it seems 
like Pike’s Peak. You stop on the top and sit on the rail. The 
sun has set. The western heavens are a rose which makes you 
forget your hunger. The crickets and frogs chorus. The lo- 
custs chirr. The world thrills with the oncoming night. Venus 
throbs directly above the shining rails which converge in the 
distance. From behind comes a warning moan. ‘The old nine- 
thirty-five right on time.” You rouse your aching muscles and 
go to supper and bed—and a new day beginning at four-thirty. 
“T could be happy being a farmer—if I owned my own farm!” 

Remember—Supper at ten o’clock by kerosene lamp light. 
Hired hands clenching their fists to keep from grabbing the 
chicken legs before the “boss” says grace. The boss is nodding 
with tiredness and gets his graces mixed up. “Our father, as 
we come again to another day——!” 
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FRUITS OF IOWA 


“By God,’ whispers. the irreverent -Cal, “Almost!” 

Remember—A wheat field. A “separator” and tractor throt- 
tled low. The rest of the crew gathered around two gigantic 
men in overalls slugging each other without science or fear. 
One had pulled his team and bundle rack into the wrong 
side of the threshing machine and thus had committed a car- 
dinal sin. 

Remember—Sunset across a ripened wheatfield. The barest 
breeze, the trembling distances, the blinking of a thousand 
fire-flies, the farmer who has never seen the ocean recalling: 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices. ‘Come, my friends, 
*Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order, smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 

Of all the western stars until I die. 

The memories crowd fast—Harvest and bailing over. Corn 
hoeing. Corn ten feet high. Sunflower and cockleburs to cut 
out. Shadowy lanes between the rows like aisles in a church. 
A mile from a road. Take off all your clothes. Walk along 
using your hoe as a staff. The corn leaves brush your hard, 
lean naked body and shower it with painfully cold dew. 

A big load of hay on a high grade. A high wind. Twenty 
below. Problem—how to keep from freezing to death and how 
to keep the wind from blowing the hay and horses off the road? 

Cornpicking contest. Corn fields far and wide, rows broken 
down, the whole looking like a forest ruined by battle. A dozen 
teams and wagons with high broad “bang-boards” sailing slowly 
through the ruin. The lead picker, stripped to the waist in 
freezing weather, moving swiftly, his hands so fast the motions 
are blurred, a steady stream of ears flowing into the wagon box, 
trailing husks, hitting the board, Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! 
like the ticking of a clock. 

Springtime. A moist softness in the dark. The wind just right. 
The countryside jeweled with fires, the air fragrant with the 
smoke of burning cornstalks. Dark figures move against the lights. 
Waste of the stalks, hard on the soil—but beautiful, beautiful. 

Yes, a good good life. And changing fast. 

Even fifteen years ago half of Iowa’s people lived in towns 
and cities. The story had been both happy and unhappy. 
Farmers and their wives made money, retired, went to town 
or took their money west to California. Daughters married 
“city slickers.” Sons went to school and the towns and cities. 
This is the pleasant story. There is another one. The tractor, 
plow and cultivator made farming more and more mechanized. 
To be a successful farmer took more and more machinery, 
science, money. The farmer suffered a depression even during 
the inflated twenties. Farms became larger. Farmers lost their 
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farms, became tenants, then as tenants, on March y year after 
year, they moved from poorer to poorer farms. Finally they — 
moved to the small town to haul grain and coal, or to the city 
to be unskilled laborers or to be unemployed. Fathers and _ 
mothers died, leaving the farm to the son or daughter in the — 
town or city. Faery went broke and banks or insurance com 
panies foreclosed. 

Then came the depression—and the drought. . 
Prices low for ten years almost disappeared. Farmers burned 
corn instead of coal. Farmers sent carloads of hogs to Chi- ~ 
cago—and the freight charges cost more than the hogs brought. ~ 

There is a cycle in the weather in the Midwest. The “thir- 
ties” brought the “seven dry years.’ For several winters 
farmers had wondered whether to have large crops at a small 
price or small crops at a large price. Now they got neither. 
They got a small crop at a low price. The dry years are over 
and ie been followed by a moist cy cle, to last pow long— 
no one knows. 

Land had been cultivated in the great plains which ought to 
have been left in pasture. With the drought, the winds blew 
and the dust storms came. Most of Iowa got the drought. 
Western Iowa got the dust storms. 

Good crops of wheat and oats and corn; 
of sun. The corn begins to roll. 
Every night it clouds and lightens. The farmer scans the skies. 
“Heat lightning!” The next day dawns cloudless, dewless. The 
farmer goes to work and plows the stunted corn—but before he 
goes to the field, he quarrels with his wife. 

In the early thirties the farmers struck. Against what? They 
didn’t know. But—joined by the unemployed of the cities and 
the town, who were after a square meal and excitement, they 
poured milk until rivers ran white, they loosed cattle from 
freight cars, they beat up sheriffs and judges. 

Once several years before, they were mad at the way 
things were going, Iowa farmers had made it necessary for 
the State Guard to come out to enforce inoculation of cattle 
against TB. Now they stopped—or rigged—foreclosures. Farms 
were sold for two bits—and heads were broken because men 
bid ten dollars at a legal auction for.a farm. Now they 
called national attention to their plight—and got the AAA. 

What happened? After ten years, four things: The “small” 


week after week 
The wheat doesn’t mature. 


SPRING IN TOWN 


farmer cussed the AAA because it favored the “big” farmer. 
The “big’’ farmer cussed the AAA because it was ‘“revolution- 
jary.” The drought had more effect on production than the 
AAA. And machinery set up to restrict production for peace 
was more useful in conserving lowa’s soil and in expanding 
‘production for war. 

| That is the economics of Iowa at the moment. Before we 
ronsider Iowa at war, let us take a look at what was happening 
‘o the farms, towns and cities during the 1930s. 

The farms continued to grow larger and fewer. The small 

\itactor and combine, the four-row cultivator, the corn picker, 
he milking machine—these made it possible for a man and his 
json, if they had capital for machinery, to farm more and more 
acres. And the sons were easier to ‘keep down on the farm” 
because of diminished opportunities for them elsewhere. Mech- 
anization and low prices made it harder and harder for the 
“shoe-string” farmer to keep solvent. More and more farm- 
‘ers lost their farms; more and more tenants took poorer farms; 
more and more tenants gave up the ghost. Insurance com- 
panies and banks, after a painful period of experimentation 
‘in “mass farming,’ were eager to sell land at reasonable rates 
land prices to the successful farmer and his son who were 
jable to farm more acres. Thus Iowa had an increasing num- 
ber of large well-run farms. But lowa also had its Joads. 
You couldn’t see them in droves the way you saw the Oakies. 
|They were in hundreds of old trucks or hay racks on scores 
‘and scores of side roads. 

| The small towns suffered too. Some—most, perhaps— 
could not keep their population. The population they did 
‘keep used to get in their cars, drive 50—100—150 miles to 
shop. In very small towns the grocer could browbeat the farm- 
er into patronizing him; but in towns of two thousand or more, 
this social pressure was impracticable. 

_ During the ’thirties the towns of 500 to 2,500 decayed. The 
towns and cities above this held their own—though partly be- 
‘cause opportunities were limited elsewhere. 

This time of troubles was a time of thinking and talking for 
the people of Iowa. There are two and one-half million of 
them. They are enough alike so they can talk. They are not 
as divided as most of the rest of the country. They are almost 
‘entirely of north European extraction, people who settled here 


FERTILE LAND 


recently enotigh not tu get too snooty about who came when, 
and who have lived here long enough to have become adjusted. 

While there is certainly too great a range in wealth, the 
wealthy families are not yet persuaded that money is theirs 
by special dispensation of God. In the small towns, particu- 
larly, the ideal of “from orphan to president” is strong. Over 
half of the students at the state university help support them- 
selves.. The “race problem” is not pressing.’ The roads are 
good, the cities are conscious of their dependence upon agricul- 
ture, the farm people have live, broad interests. Small indus- 
try, mining, publishing and insurance are large pieces in Iowa’s 
economy, all of which is on the foundation of farming. 

The first year of the long drought and the year when the de- 
pression was the deepest, 1931, was the birthyear of the “‘for- 
um movement” in Iowa. By 1938 scores of “night schools” 
were organized around the consolidated country schools. By 
1941 there were literally hundreds. Almost every town of any 
pride had its forum and night schools. This was a spontaneous 
growth. It was not imposed or even guided by Des Moines, 
though the capital city’s program was outstanding. 

Picture it. A clear winter evening, zero weather. A town 
of two hundred. In its school, supported by the consolidated 
districts around it, five hundred farmers, townsmen and their 
wives gather. First an hour and a half of classes—Spanish, 
agricultural economics, the latest trends in farm management, 
textiles. Then all gather in the assembly. A speaker, from 
the state university or college or from Des Moines or Chicago 
speaks to them on a topic of great interest, foreign or domestic. 
This he does for forty-five minutes. Then questions and dis- 
cussion begin. The citizens of town and country are articulate 
and well informed. They are pleasant, but forceful. They 
argue, cite figures, quote columnists and books. City folks 
sometimes make “thinking” a game, like bridge. The farmer 
regards it as work, like baling hay. He’s in earnest. He 
doesn’t split straws or juggle ideas. He’s a bit opinionated, 
because there’s time to think on the tractor or the milk stool, 
and there aren’t other people around to test his conclusions. 

They certainly didn’t favor Hitler’s substitute for the good 
old ways. This isn’t the place to wrestle with Easterners about 
isolationism in Iowa. Jowans were no more isolationist than 


(Continued on page 30) 
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WHEN CYRUS FIELD laid the Atlantic cable it cut short the 
plans of the Western Union Telegraph Company for an overland 
telegraph route via Bering Straits across Siberia to St. Peters- 
burg. Today the new Great Circle air routes to Asia over the 
top of the world bring back some of the excitement and sense 
of nearness to the taiga and tundra of Asiatic Russia that stirred 
Americans in the sixties of the last century. At that time the 
annexation of Alaska by purchase from the Czar was under 
negotiation, and George Kennan, whom all the world knew later 
for his report on the exile system of the Russian Empire, was 
one of the Western Union surveyors. His story is told in “Tent 
Life in Siberia,’ which reads as freshly today as when it was 
written nearly three quarters of a century ago. 

To rediscover the closeness of Siberia to the North American 
continent in 1943 is to thrill again to the vastness of the virgin 
forests of Northern Asia. Travelers are amazed at what~has 
happened in that ancient mysterious land of primitive tribes as 
a result of the first and second five-year plans for the integra- 
tion of hunters and fishermen, whose very languages had never 
been written down until recently, with the industrial cities and 
foreign trade of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Steam- 
ers ply furiously on the northward running rivers. Towns with- 
out names, some of them with numbers only, have sprung up in 
the forests. Over twenty-thousand exploratory expeditions have 
been sent from Moscow and Leningrad to make reports on the 
geological formation and mineral and plant riches of the coun- 
try. It is an era of over-all pioneering such as the world 
has never known, with plans for scientific study and conserva- 
tion joined to adventurous exploration. 

The forest wealth of the Soviet Union covers over two billion 
acres, nearly a quarter of the world’s entire stand of timber. 
From the Volga an evergreen zone of pine, fir, larch and juniper 


by Donovan Hall 


Photographs from Sovfoto 
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big and ‘little rivers flow. Seen from planes they look like 
monster snakes crawling through the woods. Among them are 
the River Yenisei, eight months of the year locked in ice, and 
the Ankara, both of which carry their waters to the arctic 
along the coasts of the Taymir Peninsula, 
New to the Arctic Ocean the taiga turns to tundra, the 
stunted trees and bushes shrink away. There is snow and under 
the snow grass. It is dismal country. The exiles knew it well.’ 
Stalin himself spent the years of his banishment at Kureiko. 
Spring does not come until June. Then the streamlets sing an 
mice squeak, and the geese fly overhead. ; 
In the autumn the storm winds come from the northern seas, 
and in the winter the howling of bands of arctic wolves aa 
the sad bark of hungry arctic foxes lifting their pointed muzzles” 
to the dead sky can be heard by hunters who are crossing the 
snowy desert on skis, peering through frozen eyelashes for 
their goal. _ 
Their goal is a winter hut, a stoutly built two or three room 
shelter with a roofed yard for the dog teams, closets for food — 
and for the gear of hunters and fishermen. In the yard is the” 
line from which the fur coats hang, for in the north one alwaiae 
take off one’s coat outdoors. Melting snow will spoil it. The 


hunters are not alone in the winter hut for now in the north 
the radio man and the meteorologist are part of a net work of 
observers who record and transmit important data. Without 
them there would be no certainty in arctic aviation. 

Between the Podkamennaya and the Nijniaya which flow into” 


Jie Yenisei are the forests where the Evenk tribes have lived 
jor centuries. Before the revolution the Russian merchants used 
> give vodka to the Evenks, make them drunk, and only then 
(egin to trade for their precious-furs. Often famine decimated 
lhe tribes. Their ordinary diet consisted of rotten fish. Small- 
ox was only one of the diseases that took its toll of them. To- 
lay, dotting the million square kilometers of their forest coun- 
lry are schools, hospitals, printing shops, trading posts and 
imbulatory cinemas. 

| It was an American who made their typesetting machines 
(fter the School of Arctic Studies in Leningrad had for the 
lirst time devised written languages for various tribes. 

Tn the woods, still incompletely explored, are squirrels, er- 
jnines, foxes and sables. Some of the older hunters still hunt 
is they did in the ancient days, but the best of the young Evenk 
yunters take part in the Soviet expeditions which combine the 
search for furs with a vast wild life survey for science. 

The most valuable fur-bearing animal in the taiga is the 
sable. In the winter its fawn-like brownness is transformed 
by a silky sheen of gray. The sable is sly and solitary. It is to 
be found most often in the deep and silent woods, where it | 
avoids his Heetig a, re is always on the look out for other epee TES ERAN GE, suslresle® eraliae: 1okee cables anak other wallante furcbeariig anlehardl | 
small animals to kill and eat. It is always awake, always ready 

+o fight or run away. 

| A hunter pursues his lonely activities in the taiga for a 
month or two at a time. On the soft drifts of the snow he 
jwill look for the scratches from the claws of the sable’s wide 
spread paws. The sable walks cautiously, hunching its soft 
furry back. Frightened, it bounds along with enormous two- 
meter leaps and even climbs trees to hide like a monkey in its 
farthermost branches. Few are the sables that fall to the trap- 
‘per; few are the trappers who kill all the sables whose tracks 


This Evenk hunter is looking for squirrels. A good marksman can bring a squirrel’ down from 
the top of a tree with a shot that goes through the eye and does not damage the fur. 


Reindeer provide more than swift transportation for the Evenks; they give the nomads milk, / 
meat and skin for tents, clothing and sleeping bags. They require little care and no fodder. i 


they follow. Obviously, their’s is no sport for the amateur. 

The young Evenk hunters prefer to chase squirrels. He will 
lie motionless for hours watching the squirrels and he will not 
fire until he is sure he can draw his bead without damaging a 
skin. Besides, the squirrels are fun to watch as they nibble cedar 
nuts, chatter, and jump from branch to branch or drop from 
the treetops with spread feet and wide spread furry tail used as 
a parachute. 

There is a fund of common knowledge handed down from old 
hunters to young ones, gathered through centuries of observing 
the ways of birds and beasts. Long before the meteorologists 
came, there were hunters who could foretell the weather by the 
behavior of the birds. The best of the Evenk hunters can read 
tracks on the snow as the rest of us read books. A single silver 
black hair sticking to a twig will often make it plain what-kind 
of fox has passed. 

The hunters are craftsmen. One will smoke a pipe carved 
from a mammoth’s ivory, a mammoth whose bones were re- 
vealed on a river’s bank during a spring thaw thousands of 
years after its death. The notches on an Evenk hunter’s knife 
will tell the number of bears he has killed. 

Nowadays when:a hunter dies his widow often shoulders his 
gun or baits his traps, and carries on with great fortitude. 
The fur kholkhos will have welcomed her in and grub-staked 
her to all the flour, sugar and gun shot she needs. Was she not 
the wife of a hunter and the daughter of a hunter? Was she 
not the granddaughter of that famous hero of the taiga whose 
name and exploits are celebrated in song and story? Yet even 
that legendary figure nearly starved at certain times when the 
crafty traders cheated him out of the full sum due him for the 
furs he risked his life to get. 


Where the taiga has been leveled to make way for mines and 
factories some hunters must leave for forests still untouched, ~ 
That is how the family Krioushoff came to the forest where the 
Iver Podkamenna-Tungush ka and the Lebiajia join. They choss 


northland where es will make their nests for the summer, 

Pioneer huntsmen go into the taiga with their dog sleds, 
carrying flour with them, butter, shot, percussion caps and other” 
supplies. They wear socks of wool and over them skin ski 
socks and soft boots of deer-paw skin. They wear padded 
clothes and shirts with hoods made of deerskin that are easy 


to move in and are always warm. 


Then silently the huntse. 
men search the taiga for the — 
tracks of the sly and cautious — 
sable. Once its hole is lo- 
cated they spread over it a_ 
thirty- or forty-meter net to 
which are attached many 
small bells. When the hole 
has been covered, the hunt-— a 
ers tramp the edges of the ih 
net deep in the snow so that — 
the skilful little beast can_ ; 
not escape from it. Then the 
hunters begin their watch, — 4 

; 
a 
; 


This fellow drives a truck in a Siberian col- 
lective farm. 


Day and night they never 

close their eys, even in the ~ 
coldest frosts, keeping their 
ears open for the tinkle 


ONE OF THE MOST PRECIOUS PRIZES OF THE SIBERIAN HUNTSMEN IS THE GIANT BLACK BEAR, WHICH PROVIDES A MAGNIFICENT PELT. 


which warns them that the animal has emerged from the hole 
and ‘become entangled in the net. 

Sables and silver foxes are the most valued quarry for the 
hunters. Other fur bearing animals include the numerous 
arctic hares, gray squirrels, minks, lynxes, martens, deer and 
bears. . 

Every trapper’s best friend in the thick taiga is his Jaika, a 
northern dog with strong legs, good muscles, a fox-like muzzle 


‘On a pointed snout and ears ever pricked to the sounds of the 


woods. His humid nose with its wide nostrils knows the taiga’s 
every scent. Warm fur protects him against the coldest weather. 
Through the\centuries man has bred these dogs and made them 
his highly valued friends and aids. The dogs bury themselves 
in the snow,.as the men do, when the storms are their worst. 


| They can fight, too, and the clumsy bears find more than their 
match in these splendid creatures that can move with lightning- 


like speed, outmaneuvering the clumsy bear, tearing savagely 
at its flesh and finally forcing it into a position where the hunter 
can end the battle with a well aimed shot. 

‘Narti are light wooden sledges, with runners sometimes 
bound with iron. Two men can easily travel in them when they 
are wearing their winter clothes. In this efficient vehicle hunt- 
ers cover hundreds of kilometers. Their dogs travel far on 


| little food, sometimes on nothing more than lumps of frozen 


fish. Six good dogs harnessed to the narti can easily draw the 
sleds with men or supplies at twenty- to twenty-five kilometers 
an hour. 

There is another important duty the dogs perform: they are 
the guardians of the reindeer. Reindeer are the other domesti- 
cated animals in the Soviet north. The grass and lichens of the 
tundra is the year round food. In the winter they use their 


SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES HAVE BEEN BUILT FOR THE NATIVES OF SIBERIA. 


hooves to dig their way 
through the snow drifts to 
graze upon the fodder that 
sustains them. 

The reindeer is indispens- 
able in the economic life of 
the Siberian tribes. The 
Evenks drink its milk and 
eat its meat. They make 
clothes and boots of its fur; 
thread for sewing out of its 
tendons; harness out of its 
skin. Handles for knives, 
rings for harness, and pipes 
are all carved from reindeer 
horns. 

When the Evenk hunter 
goes over the tundra to set 
his fox traps, he flies along at thirty kilometers an hour often 
with six reindeer to a sled. Reindeer are guided less by the 
bridle than by khorei, a two meter wand with a bony ball at its 
tip which the driver swings dexterously over the antlers of his 
powerful animals. 

The trappers unions, or kholhozes, of the Taimir Peninsula 
bring hundreds of thousands of squirrel skins out of the woods. 
Good squirrel skins must be secured in the winter when the 
soft coat of gray blue fur is thickest. The squirrels are killed 
with small shot, or caught with plashkas, wooden traps set in 
the branches of the trees and often baited with scented flowers, 
the dry petals of the doushok. 

(Continued on page 32) 


Specialists make a careful study of the fauna 
of the taiga. 


A WRITTEN LANGUAGE HAD TO BE INVENTED FOR MANY OF THESE PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. 
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by Ernestine Evans 


TRAVELERS 
WITHOUT 
PASSPORTS 


From Russian Families by Pearl Binder, with illustrations 
by the author. 


‘they journey everywhere. 


THE CHILDREN begin early. They 
travel without passports or visas, and 
Wars and 
Miss Shipley do not thwart them; nor 
heat, nor cold, nor expense deter them 
ever. 

The light is on in Emmy’s room when 
the child should be fast asleep. There she 
is, burrowed in her pillows, digging 
through to China with the Bastable Chil- 
dren. Kenyon isn’t in his-bed at all. 
What’s the matter? He has finished 
Two Years Before the Mast, and is in the 
upper hall sleeping on the bare boards of 
the window seat, hardening himself to go 
to sea. Yesterday he asked the cook for 
hard tack. 

How little it costs to have the fun that 
children have! For seven-leagued boots 
are aS common as shoes to the American 
child with a library card, and America 
has more children’s libraries than any 
country in the world. The boys and 
girls whose fathers and mothers, aunts 
and uncles, have the excellent habit of 
buying books become members of the 
greatest ships’ company in the world. 
Their travel is never on luxury liners 
with bored retired old folks. They make 
strange ports with the explorers and ad- 
venturers, they are to be found with 
pirates, they are shipwrecked on strange 


From Mei-Li by Thomas Handforth, with pictures by the author. 


From a drawing by Peggy Baca) 


islands, they fight on Nelson’s deck. — 
remember Roderick hurrying through 
breakfast, setting off early at a breath 
pace for school. “What’s the matter? 
And he shouted back across the Virg 
garden, “Don’t you know, today we h 
Magellan!” 

What places Roderick has seen, sailin 
with Drake in the Pelican, the Elizabet 
the Marigold, the Swan and the Chris 
pher! Ingri and Edgar Parin D’Aule 
took him with the Vikings in their love 
book The Conquest of the Atlantic. 
has discovered America over and ov 
again with Columbus. He dotes on 
drik Van Loon’s Ships and How 
Sailed the Seven Seas, and everythin 
that Alan Villiers has ever written ab 
windjammers. He watches the headlit 
about North Africa and seems to be f 
miliar with the country. Not so | 


Bondage; and Boy of the Desert 
Eunice Tietjens kept him a week in 
nisia. ¢ 
One of the finest things Ameri 
women ever did was to present to 
City of Paris a children’s library. “TI 
Joyous Hour” it was called. Clair Hugh 
et Bishop, whose picture book The Fm 
Chinese Brothers was published in Nev 
York last year, helped negotiate the site 


an old convent I think it used to be, out 
ion the Boulevard St. Germaine. I am 


‘certain that the Germans will have over- 


looked that lovely room. It is no part of 
“Occupied France” but a station from 
which French children, bending over 
Jules Verne, escape daily to join the chil- 
dren of the world, all together traveling 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea, Around the World in Eighty Days, 
smiling at the old fashioned time and 
Children in America smile be- 


ito take a fellow along “some day soon”; 


‘but then the children always smile, their 


|powers of belief unwearied, at stranger 
|journeys still, down rabbit holes, to the 


Back of the North Wind, to Bagdad by 


| Magic Carpet. They travel genially with 
| Charon across the River Styx, and a talk- 
jing sparrow, or a singing shadow, met 
| with on a Fifth Avenue bus, is taken as 
| “just another passenger.” 


All traveling 
and all traveling companions get wonder 
and welcome from the children. Rugs 


/and rocking chairs belong to the old, too 


old for earth and fairyland. 
For over a century, American children 


have been served by a long line of 
| cicerones, before Baedecker or Cook or 


From Tales of Pondi by Jean Mariotti, with pictures 
by F. Rojansky. 


W.L. Stoddard. A Mr. Samuel Good- 


rich, who signed himself Peter Parley, 
created and satisfied wanderlust in the 
early part of the nineteenth century with 
such little books as The Wonders of 
South America, and The Balloon Travels 
of Robert Merry and His Young Friends 
im the Holy Land. My college dean 
used to tell me the pleasure Boston boys 
in the eighties used to have when they 
went everywhere and learned the answers 
to a thousand questions in the Bodley 
Books. 

Mr. Hezikiah Butterworth provided 


other inexpensive and enlightening trips 
in The Zig Zag Journeys, though noth- 
ing like so thorough as the grand tours 
made by Mr. Thomas W. Knox’s Boy 
Travelers who saw the Far East, South 
America, took a voyage in the Vivian “to 
the North Pole and Beyond” and did the 
Russian Empire, up and down the Volga, 
the “Amoor,” and other rivers, consorted 
with exiles, camped in Central Asia, went 
down salt mines, and were the easier to 
travel with because the publisher had the 
happy idea of putting a picture on nearly 
every page, indeed using the sketches that 
had illustrated five adult books, dumping 
them lavishly to the tune of over four 
hundred. 

Books for young travelers today are 
especially alluring because, since the war, 
artists from the whole world have come 
to America, bringing their skill and their 
memories; and American children’s edi- 
tors have translated treasure wherever 
they have found it. Year after year, 
books about the present and the past, old 
stories of the Nile, of times prehistoric, 
of gods and heroes, pour from the press- 
es. Elizabeth Seeger’s The Pageant of 
Chinese History went into a tenth edition 
this year. 

The children do not need to be urged 
to have global views. Some even take 
wars in their stride. I said the young re- 
quire no passports for their wide-eyed 
journeys; frontiers are nothing to them. 
Japan is for them still what it is in the 
story books. They play with Emil Tish- 
bein, Emil, the Detective. No Hitler 
Jugend, Emil, but a companionable Ber- 
lin boy in trouble whom the gang rally 
to help in his search for the stolen money 
he was taking to his grandmother. 

Many a young marine today must have 
got his first taste of Africa from Paul B. 
Du Chaillu’s Stories of the Gorilla Coun- 
try or My Apingi Kingdom. ‘The books 
have been going strong for over sixty 
years. And many a young pilot in the 
Army Air Corps, arriving in Karachi, 
must suddenly be thinking, ‘Why I have 
been in India before.” Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji is dead but thousands of Amer- 
icans remember Gay Neck, the carrier 
pigeon who “won glory for all pigeons 
and for the whole Indian Army,” and 
Kari the Elephant. Mowgli and Kim 
were familiars of the children long be- 
fore Ghandi was heard of. Eileen 
Power in Boys and Girls of History told 
the story of Sir Thomas Roe and his Em- 
bassy to India. Flora Annie Steel re- 
lated The Adventures of Akbar. And the 
itinerary of Marco Polo has been fol- 
lowed ‘by boys and girls munching apples 
as they turned the pages, on cold winter 
afternoons, from Maine to California. 

I knew a school teacher once who said 

(Continued on page 33) 
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From With Mikko Through Finland by Bess S, Byrne, with pictures by Lemki Ostman. 


From Greek Journey by Lincoln and Margaret McVeagh, with 
pictures by Michael Doris. 


1 C. White, with pictures 
by George P. Wiren. 


From Tou Tou in Bondage by Elizabeth Coatsworth with 
pictures by Thomas Handforth. 
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From The Blue China Tea Pot by Alice Dagleish, with pic- 
tures by Hildegard Woodward. 


DWARF TREES 
COME TO AMERICA 


By Gordon L’ Allemand 
With photographs by the author 
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than twenty-four inches tall. 


ON A ROCKY ledge high in the Sierra Nevada mountains 
of eastern California a man was moving cautiously on hands 
and knees. Above him towered the peaks and the eternal snow. 
3elow, the timber shoals of the lower hills, and far in the dis- 
tance the vast blue smear of Lake Tahoe. 

The man was crouching overea small black object wedged 


Above is a full grown California pepper tree as it grows under natural cond 
the left is a dwarfed California pepper tree about seventy-five years old an 


into a crevice. After a while he arose, walked up through an~ 


opening in the rocks above him and vanished. Three buzzards | 


wheeling in a thousand feet above drifted nearer to inspect. | 


Suddenly a violent explosion shook the ledge. A little cloudy ‘ 


of dust drifted up and away as echoes crossed and recrossed - 
the valley. The buzzards floated off to the north. 

The man, Lee Holdakowski, raised a lanky frame from be- 
hind a shoulder of rock where he had been hiding and started 
for the ledge. As he brushed past a bush an electric whirring 
shattered the silence. He leaped aside. A rattlesnake lay coiled 
under the near edge of the bush. He took out a revolver and 
with one shot severed its head. Then he moved on his way. 

Once again down on the ledge he knelt with loving care over 
the “dark object.” It was a gnarled, twisted little pine tree 
fifteen inches tall. At least three hundred years old, he ex- 
ulted. His shot of dynamite had nearly blasted away one wall 
of the crevice. The massive hardened roots lay exposed. Some 
whim of nature had planted this dwarf here about the time 
the Pilgrims landed in 1620. A few handfuls of exhausted 
earth encased the mass of roots that had wedged far down 
into the crevice. 

For centuries, during drouth, starvation, winter’s cold aie 
almost ceaseless wade: this ledge had kept the little pine a 
nature’s dwarf. Down in the lower ranges its kinsmen towered 


hina bowl nourishes dwarf trees that 
vived for centuries in rocky soil. 


two hundred feet into the air. The difference is amazing. 
_ For four years Lee Holdakowski, a retired united States 
naval officer, and foremost collector of dwarf trees in this 
country, had been making periodic journeys to this mountain 
ledge. He had cut one main root a year 
in the tough mass molded so inextricably 
into the riven heart of the ledge. Now he 
had blasted free his treasure. He would 
presently pack it into a box and start it 
on a long journey for California sea level. 
Long, because the dwarf would die if its 
altitude were decreased faster than one 
thousand feet a year. 
This rare dwarf three-needle pine 
_ eventually reached Lee Holdakowski’s es- 
tate in the San Fernando Valley, near 
Hollywood. There it was planted in a 
jade bowl holding three inches of soil, 
a and added to his collection of one thou- 
sand other bonsais. This is the largest collection of its kind 
in the United States and one of the largest in the world. It is 
valued at $100,000. 


Bonsai—the Japanese art of dwarfing trees—was originally 
a Chinese accomplishment but the Chinese let the art die out. 
lee Japanese have always been shrewd imitators. From the 

inese whom they are now slaughtering so brutally they bor- 
rowed much that is best in their art and in their culture. To a 
large extent Japan owes ‘China its exquisite craftsmanship and 
hat delicate sense of beauty that is impossible to reconcile with 
he bestiality of its fanatical militarists and despots. Japan has 


i are four Japanese 
o) trees forty-five years 
ii right, is a California 
‘ wenty-two years old. 


This short needle pine from the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains is easily six hundred years old. It needs little water. 


brought the old Chinese art of dwarfing trees to its present state 
of perfection. It is indeed a graceful art, and no wise man 
would refuse to learn anything that enhances the pleasures of 
life—even though he must learn from his deadliest enemies. 

Although individual Japanese have been bringing dwarf trees 
into the United States for half a century, and the Japanese 
government sent groups of trees for the Chicago World’s Fair 
(1893) and the San Francisco World’s Fair (1915), most 
credit for introducing the art of bonsai to America must go to 
Lee Holdakowski. Through lectures and exhibitions in the 
West he has shown bonsais to hundreds of thousands of people. 

It may seem incredible to you that peach, flowering plum, 
apple and cherry trees thirty to three hundred years old and 
from twelve to twenty-four inches tall can be made to blossom 
and bear fruit in a bowl on a living-room table. Or that pine, 
oak, fir, spruce, elm and other trees that would ordinarily grow 
two hundred feet high and often forty feet around the base 
have been made to grow as perfect dwarfs 
in a bowl and three inches of soil. Yet this 
has been done for centuries. Living minia- 
tures, these bonsais, many of them 1500 
years old, and with all the characteristics of 
normal trees. 

Holdakowski, born in New Orleans of 
Polish descent, enlisted in the navy in 1910 
as apprentice seaman. During the ensuing 
two years he served on ships in far Eastern 
waters. While visiting the tea gardens in 
Tokyo, Nagasaki and Yokohama he saw 


Lee Holdakowski stands beside a California 
live oak three feet high valued at $25,000. 


Dwarf trees are banded and num- 
bered and wires are used to pull 
them into the desired arrange- 
(Continued on page 32) ment. 


WATCH DOGS OF THE HIGH SEAS 
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er had written humorously, “read and 
approved,” and in the letter that came 
with the book he stated: ‘It is all our 
life—I can’t find anything to criticize.” 
He added regretfully, “I wish I had 
written it myself.” 

As ship-captains—whose job is a 
twenty-four hour one—write books 
only when retired, on-the-spot litera- 
ture must necessarily be left to 
younger officers who, when _ they 
come off the watch, are supposed to 
have moments of rest. Just how rare 
such moments must be in the life of 
a corvette lieutenant, can be judged 
by what the author of H. M. Cor- 
vette has to say about the writing of 
his book. “It was written,’ he re- 
marks with characteristic understate- 
ment, “under considerable difficulties 
and interruptions every day for one 
hour after I came off the bridge at 
4am. It thus tcok a long time and 
the original manuscript is an odd 
mixture of pencil scrawls (legibility 
depending on the weather), sea-water, 
fuel-oil, cocoa and rum.” 

Lieutenant Nicholas Monsarrat is a 
young British writer who gained his 
sea-experience on peacetime sailing 
craft. After two and a half years as 
officer on a fighting corvette, he com- 
pleted a little book as direct and au- 
thentic as a sea-log. Crowded within 
its ninety-two pages is the life of a 
corvette on escort duty—“all our life” 
as my corvette captain testified. Mon- 
sarrat regrets that owing to security 
reasons, “it is less interesting than 
it might be.” But the reader does not 
miss the high-spots; he can find 
them in the communiqués. 

The book begins when the ship is 
taken over in the clutter and noise of 
a small shipyard, and the author 
starts out his career as officer with 
“paper-work”: meekly correcting piles 
of Admiralty Instructions in a hut on 
the quay. The ship leaves port; a 
leading-seaman translates for Mon- 
sarrat the stream of unfamiliar or- 
ders. (“Hitherto in my experience, 
one had simply said, ‘about time to 
cast off’ and suited the action to the 
word, fending off the jetty with one’s 
leg.”) Half the crew were on active 
service, and half on “hostilities only” 
—but whatever their origin they took 
to their job with “admirable keen- 
ness.” Henceforth the ship was theirs, 
a good ship, a grand ship—but they 
had to deserve her. After a testing- 
out period for men and ship, she was 
pronounced ready for her first task: 
convoy escort in the North Atlantic, 
with winter coming on. 

“A corvette,” says Monsarrat, 
“would roll on wet grass.” Her im- 
mediate enemy is the sea—‘‘screaming 
wind and massed, tumbling water, 
seas that wash over the bulwarks and 
smash the windows of the bridge, 
decks astream and quarters below a 
wet and dirty chaos.” No chance to 
lie to and take it easy; the corvette 
must dig her nose into it and forge 
ahead. Day after day the maddening 
rhythm keeps up, until weariness and 
strain produce “fa sort of hypnosis.” 
“You come off watch . soaked, 
twitching, your eyes raw with the 
wind and with staring at shadows 
... you strip off the top layer of 
sodden clothes ... do an hour’s intri- 
cate ciphering and snatch a few 
hours’ sleep between wet blankets 
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with the inflated lifebelt in your ribs 
reminding you all the time that things 
happen quickly.” When the bos’n’s 
mate comes at ten minutes to the 
hour,” you think: ‘My God I can’t go 
up there again in the dark and filthy 
rain and stand another four hours 
of it. But you can, of course—it be- 
comes automatic in the end.” 


Calm weather brings no respite— 
for then the enemy that is not the 
sea, looms menacing. As the Battle 
of the Atlantic increased its tempo, 
“we came to dislike anything that 
made sea-going easy and pleasant. To 
get convoys through, we wanted coy- 
er, and cover meant dirty 
weather. A winter gale in the North 
Atlantic made it infinitely harder to 
hang on to the convoy ... but it 
was harder still for the submarine to 
trail us, and that weighed infinitely 
more than all the hardship and strain 
that bad weather brings.” 

In the U-boat danger zone, tension 
grows keener—‘‘it affects the whole 
ship and it is almost a relief when 
the first explosion is heard, the first 
flare goes up and you think: Oh well, 
this is it—” 

The corvette has the relief of ac- 

tion: “we can crack on a few revs, 
fling ourselves about a bit, strike back 
formidably,” but the ships in convoy 
must wallow along and take it—“same 
course and station, same inadequate 
speed, same helpless target.” Mon- 
sartat thinks of the men on tankers, 
of stokers and engineers working far 
below the water-line “hearing the 
crack of explosions, knowing exactly 
what they mean, and staying on the 
job concentrating, making no 
mistakes, disregarding what you 
know may be only a few yards away 
and pointing straight at you.” 
No publicity, or write-ups or medals 
can do honor to such men. “Buy 
them a drink ashore if you like, but 
don’t attempt an adequate recom- 
pense. You won't get in the target 
area.” 


Of course it is not all bad. There 
are “good” convoys that afford no 
excitement whatever, beyond the 
usual wardroom discussions or a bit 
of bickering between  escort-ships. 
There are humorous interludes and 
pleasant ones—and the stays in port 
are the best of all, in spite of the 
mountains of “paper-work” that 
await the incoming ship. Then a 
“bad” convoy brings the nightmare 
again—action-stations for days on 
end, hide-and-seek duels with air- 
craft through the clouds and with U- 
boats that hunt in packs. 


To one of Monsarrat’s readers, H. 
M. Corvette has done something 
more than give a layman an authen- 
tic picture of corvettes and the crews 
who man them. It has helped fill the 
gaps in a series of letters: letters that 
extend over nearly two years and 
have grown line by line—a few lines 
a day and often not even that. At 
times there will be a gap of a week, 
with afterwards something like this: 
“eight days during which not one of 
us had any sleep to speak of ... the 
present enveloped everything 
toward the end you lived it as in a 
dream that bore you, incapable of 
choosing, thinking or living anything 
else.” I turn to Monsarrat’s book and 


read the chapter on Actions. So it 
was like that. . 

Sometimes the letters say carefully: 
“tonight the BBC spoke of our con- 
voy, the air-attacks it fought off and 
the grossly exaggerated German 
claims of sinkings.” Only that much 
may be told. BBC dixit. 

“There is satisfaction in delivering 
a big convoy,” says Monsarrat. “A 
long line of laden ships . . . moving 
slowly up the river at the end of 
their journey, is one of the finest 
sights that the war can offer. 
Even if there are gaps, they are not 
big ones; they have been closed and 
forgotten in the routine triumph of 


IOWA 


(Continued from page 21) 


the rest of the country. Their reac- 
tions to Hitlerism was about that of 
the nation as a whole—with perhaps a 
bit better information and a good deal 
less of the poison of native Hitlerism. 

But Iowa shifted to war quickly. 
For years her agriculture had been 
unconsciously adapted. The corn 
which nobody knew what to do with 
and which was stored in squat, tin 
bins; the research and development 
of hybrid corn which produced well 
over a hundred bushels to the acre; 
the bumper crops due to perfect 
weather; the rising production of 
meat because of the purchases for 
Lend-Lease and by a civilian popula- 
tion with more money to spend; the 
increased efficiency of improved farm 
machinery; the displacement of farm 
labor; the vitality of the soil built up 
through soil conservation programs; 
the social machinery of the agricul- 
tural program to regulate the plan- 
ning of crops; the channels of infor- 
mation and understanding which had 
been developed—these and other fac- 
tors made it possible ‘for Iowa to pro- 
duce the greatest crop in its history 
in the crucial summer of 1941. Iowans 
hate war. They love to produce. 
Now they are doing that which they 
love to end that which they hate. 

Iowa agriculture’s job in this war 
differs from the one during the last 
war. Then the accent was on grains 
to be shipped abroad. Now it is to 
convert grains into meat. The hog 
and cattle production is being in- 
creased at top speed. 

The towns and small cities are tak- 
ing a beating. War orders went to 
the cities and the big industries. 
There are only a few government war 
plants in Iowa. And some of the in- 
dustries, like the Maytag sewing ma- 
chine plant in Newton, have been 
converted. But a lot of businesses 
have been killed, more have been 
shrivelled, and many bloated by in- 
creased civilian spending. 

Proportionate to their population, 
more Iowans have volunteered for 
the navy than have the citizens of any 
other state. The draft drains its 
quota. Workers leave for high wages 
in Detroit and elsewhere. Farm ma- 
chinery is no longer to be bought. 

So Iowa has a labor shortage. 
How can the big production totals 
for 1943 be maintained? Old men 
who thought they were through in 
the corn bin are back in, shoveling. 


the majority. That’s why we lil 
job, it shows results. 
proud of the scores of convo: 
have escorted; proud of being ¢ 
ship’s company. We have to b 
job calls for nothing less. . . 
are proud of our ship.” 
“T understand now,” writes my ¢ 
vette captain, “how men of the 
did so much, in little ships. SI 
may grow; the length of the wa 
eternal. Little ships .. .” 
And Monsarrat again: “Wh; 
be proud? Destroyers are all 
of course, but corvettes are the} 


babies, and we’re in corvettes.” 
x * x 


Wives are ploughing 
cows. Daughters are doing w 
their grandmothers did, ‘but not tl 
mothers. White collar workers” 
beginning. to don overalls ag 
School kids are shucking corn | 
shock wheat next summer. 

Iowans are fighting, working, f 
ing, thinking this war. They di 
think their local town hall is ge 
to be bombed. But they know w 
is at stake. And when the last gu 
fired, Iowans won't need to 
ashamed of what they’s done to! 
win the war, and they won’t be fo 
lagging behind the rest of the na 
in building a decent world. 

Iowans get hot under the ro 
about controversial issues. But spe 
remains remarkably free. Iowans 
conservative, for the “old syst 
worked pretty well for them, but 1 
are thoughtfully so. Most of t) 
don’t altogether understand Hi 
Wallace’s language, but they want 
same kind of world he wants—on 
which every human has a quart 
milk to drink—and they want to 
the cows. However, they ‘are 
clined to inquire if we can’t get 
world by modifying the “good, 
ways” as little as possible, not 
much as possible. 

Iowa has come of age. Its citi 
travel—and feel neither inferior 
superior to the rest of the ¢ 
and the world. Its sons and. eo 
ters come back | from school | 


own people. Farming is no 
something you can learn from 


cities are beginning to study | 
planning.” The grass along the 1 
sides is tended, and parks 
nicking are provided. 


Visitors to the small towns 
cities from elsewhere complain 
“social tyranny.” “Iowa wi 
you be different,” they scold. — 
true in a way. "We're a peop 
the country and small towns. 
are interested in each other. 
terest may seem like tyranny 1 
That’s because people do 
sense the kindliness and 
hind the interest. And, as 
blooded Iowa rebel has d 
“Tt ain't what you do or 
the way that you do and say 
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_  LATIN-AMERICAN LINK 
‘Forging an important new link in in- 
-jra-American relations, representatives of 
Wlexico and Guatemala recently opened 
jhe International Bridge which unites the 
‘wo countries across the Suchiate River, 
he border line, and makes it possible to 
jravel by rail from any point in the 
|Jnited States to Guatemala City by way 
pf Mexico’s Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

_ An age-old dream, the bridge has been 
ushed to completion because the war 


Jaribbean countries to develop trade and 
ravel among themselves and with the 
\Jnited States by overland routes. At the 
resent moment large quantities of ma- 
erials are piled along the Mexican-Guate- 
‘nalan frontier awaiting shipment. Much 
of it is coffee, of which more than three 
/yundred thousand sacks are ready to be 
‘noved to New York across the Interna- 
jional Bridge, since Caribbean shipping 
1as practically ceased. 

The International Bridge completes 
he Mexico-Guatemala Pan American 
‘tailway system which will supplement the 
an American Highway, and puts the 
uatemalan border only forty-eight 
hours from Mexico City. Although in its 
| resent form it is provisional, since priori- 
ies have delayed delivery of some of the 
sonstruction materials from the United 
States, it is estimated that even without 
urther improvements it can be of service 
bon fifteen years. © 


RAILROADS AND WAR 


There are approximately 6,800 Pull- 
nan sleeping cars and 17,500 passenger 
roaches in service on the railroads, and 
‘or the duration of this war that’s about 
ill there will be. This is a statement of 
che Association of American Railroads. 

About 40 per cent of the sleeping cars 
nd 15 per cent of the coaches are con- 
inuously engaged in moving troops, and 
he armed forces have first call on all the 
rest. 

Besides the special-train and special- 
ar movement of soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
ines, great numbers of individual service 
en are traveling either under orders 
r on reduced furlough fares, in the regu- 
‘ar cars of ordinary trains. 

On top of that, because of the rubber 
ind gasoline situations, the railroads have 
deen called upon to absorb a considerable 
percentage of the travel which formerly 
moved by highways. 

Tt all adds up to a tremendous increase 
jn railroad passenger travel — almost 
double what it was two years ago. Handl- 
ing such an increase in travel, at a time 
yhen other war necessities have made it 


1 equipment in which to move it, 
a that some trains are crowded, 
cially on week ends and at holiday 
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mpossible for the railroads to get addi-— 
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times, and some trains are late. Some 
stations are over-taxed on certain days 
and at certain hours. 

There are some who must travel, and 
must travel on a particular train on a cer- 
tain day, if the war business of the na- 
tion is not to be impeded. There are 
others who have more latitude, and who 
may be able to choose the train they are 
to ride, or the day they are to go. They 
can plan their-trips for the less-crowded 
days, and can pick the least congested 
trains. It is the railroads’ hope and be- 
lief that those who can will do this be- 
cause it is the helpful, the patriotic and 
the sensible thing to do. 


SAFETY IN THE AIR 


Scheduled overseas air transportation, 
despite its comparative youth, took its 
place from the development and safety 
standpoints, alongside the oldest forms 
of transport when the Arthur Williams 
Memorial Award was presented recently 
to Pan American Airways by the Amer- 
ican Museum of Safety. 

Tracing the history of overocean flight, 
Mr. J. T. Trippe, the president of the air- 
line, stated that in the twenty years since 
the U. S. Navy’s pioneering flying boats 
left Trepassey Bay in Newfoundland and 
the inauguration of scheduled transatlan- 
tic service by the Clippers in 1939, some 
eighty-eight individual flights across that 
ocean were attempted. “Of these,” he 
said, “only eleven reached the destina- 
tions for which they set out and only 
twenty-eight could fly to a point from 
which they could be rescued. Thirty- 
nine were lost at sea. 

“However, in the past three and one- 
half years—less than four months of 
which preceded the war—the Atlantic 
Clippers have completed 1,156 transatlan- 
tic crossings, flown 6,600,000 miles, and 
carried 44,000 passengers and 2,400,000 
pounds of cargo without a single inci- 
dent to mar a perfect safety record. 

“On the Pacific, before the establish- 
ment of scheduled Clipper service seven 
years ago, a similar record of incomple- 
tion of attempted flights existed, with a 
large proportion of the pilots being lost 
at sea. 

“When the Clippers instituted survey 
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the world in order to secure the cause of international 
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and scheduled flights on the Pacific, no 
airplane had ventured westward across 
the 6,000 mile expanse between the Ha- 
waiian Islands, the Philippines and 
China. In fact only one airplane had 
made the crossing south from Hawaii to 
Australasia.” 


ALWAYS READY 


Back in January, 1942, Captain Palmer 
Midgett was telling some youngsters at 
Chicamicomoco in North Carolina that 
there would be no medals for surfmen in 
this war. Old-timers said this was a dif- 
ferent war; not like 1918 when a sub- 
marine surfaced off the Outer Banks and 
sent the Mirlo down in a flaming sea; nor 
like 1813 when the Banks actually were 
invaded. 

Old-timers in the Coast Guard were 
never so wrong as when, a few years ago, 
they said the service was dying. Coast- 
guarding is the chief profession of the 
Outer Banks of North Carolina and the 
repository of their best blood and bones, 
and their ideals as well. The develop- 
ment of radio had recently led to con- 
solidation and elimination of many sta- 
tions, and it no longer was so hazardous 
to be a surfman. 

That is all changed. Stations have been 
reopened, recruiting is sending an army 
of mainlanders to outposts, every obser- 
vation tower is manned, and every foot 
of beach is patrolled—day and night. The 
service is larger than it ever was before. 

And the surfman, the glory of the serv- 
ice, once more has come into his own. It 
takes nine giants to launch the 3,000- 
pound boats in a brawling surf—takes 
brawn and skill, too. And on this hot- 
spot of submarine warfare, the oppor- 
tunity for big deeds is greater than ever 
1t was. 

In fact, the Outer Banks is one spot in 
America where a landsman has a good 
chance to have a ringside seat at the 
ghastly drama of sea war. It was here in 
1918 that submarines took their stations 
and waited. 

And it was here, opposite Kinnakeet. 
that they waited last January. First the 
Allan Jackson sank in a sea of its own 
flaming. Silence for twelve hours, and 
then the skies trembled under the impact 
of explosion. The Malay was crippled 
when a shot took away her rudder. Then 
the City of Atlanta, and finally the Cilt- 
varia—all within the space of an hour 
and within sight of each other. The ac- 
tion was visible from shore, and witnesses 
said the three victims were attacked al- 
most simultaneously. 

There has been plenty of action since 
then, of which the Coast Guard is not 
talking—and heroic steps appear to have 
driven the lurkers to other waters. Here 
in North Carolina as at every other Coast 
Guard station the men are living up to 
the motto of this valiant service—*“Al- 
ways Ready.” 
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pretty geisha girls tending bonsais— 
the first dwarf trees he had ever 
seen. ‘Crooked, knotted little trees 
growing in blue, brown and jade- 
green China bowls. Japanese fam- 
ilies revered them and handed them 
down from generation to generation. 

Between 1910 and 1912 Holdakow- 
ski was often in Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama, There he collected bonsai 
books and studied the art of tree 
dwarfing under old Japanese mas- 
ters. When he said good bye to 
Japan he carried six fine little trees 
home to New Orleans. 

“Millions of families in Japan have 
dwarf trees,” Holdakowski says. 
“Some trees are so tiny that three 
bowls may be held in your hand. 
Bonsais are priced to fit everyone’s 
purse, ranging from a few cents each 
to $50,000 for rare old’ trees four 
hundred to one thousand years old.” 

For thirty years this Californian 
has made a hobby of collecting and 
developing bonsais. In China he has 
trekked. through the mountains of 
Shansi province with a mule caravan. 
In India he hunted and found dwarf 
trees in the Himalaya mountains of 
Nepal. From Asmara, Italian Ere- 
tria, he journeyed south into the 
mountainous plateau country of Ethi- 
opia. He almost lost his life in a 
bandit raid while caravaning on the 
bonsai trail in the Chilean Andes. 
Through the years he has also made 
trips into the Oaxacan mountains of 
southern Mexico, into Central Amer- 
ica and Peru. 

Today his tree yard and two lofty 
greenhouses in the San Fernando 
Valley make a pretty picture in the 
California sunshine. An ocher wall 
surrounds the one _ hundred-foot 
square sandy yard. The silver-col- 
ored greenhouses loom hugely against 
a cerulean sky. 

Dwarf trees pose in rows on the 
yard shelves and in the houses. In 
the collection are: three hundred non- 
leaf-shedding trees like pines, firs, 
spruces and others; three hundred 
maples of twenty-two varieties (all 
Japanese); one hundred ‘Chinese 
elms; one hundred fruit trees; mis- 
cellaneous trees such as California 
Pepper, oak, hemlock, coral, cypress; 
and various trees being experimented 
upon. 

The trees in the yard are “taking 
the sun.” Over by the back fence 
rises a “forest” of sturdy little 
cedars, firs and pines. Most of them 
are old trees originally from Japan, 
thirty to four hundred years old. The 
tallest is twenty inches. 


In the tub by the door of green- 
house number two is a_three-foot 
California live oak tree that Holda- 
kowski estimates to be two hundred 
years old. It was a sturdy old tree 
in 1776 at the height of the Revolu- 
tionary War. A blue ribbon and 
first prize was awarded this tree in 
the Los Angeles 1941 Mid-Winter 
Flower Show. 


Along the upper shelves in the 
greenhouses we see the maple trees. 
They are just come into full leaf. 
Delicate clouds of leaves that make 
you exclaim with pleasure at their 
minute beauty—pale green, cherry 
red, cream, pink, jade. 
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DWARF TREES COME TO AMERICA 


(Continued from page 29) 


Fruit trees, eighteen to forty years 
old, and ten to eighteen inches tall 
are arrayed along shelves to the left. 
Peaches and apricots have six to a 
dozen little green fruits on them the 
size of a quarter. Touch the rough 
texture of the gnarled trunks. Only 
time can achieve that age. Hundreds 
of other trees in this strange collec- 
tion extend row after row around 
the walls. 

Monterey cypress, dark green old 
junipers, spruce and the upstanding 
California redwood contrast prettily 
with the silver laths and the zebra 
sunshine stripes of the greenhouse. 
These trees vary in age from fifteen 
years, for most of the maples, to six 
hundred years for the S-shaped Don- 
ner Summit three-needle pine from 
the Sierra Nevadas of eastern Cali- 
fornia: In value they range from $5 
to $25,000. 

People at lectures and exhibitions 
are astounded when looking at bon- 
sais in their shallow bowls. Where 
are all the big tap roots? they ask, 
Won’t they crack the bowls? The 
answer is that there aren’t any big 
roots anymore. The trees are kept 
small by a systematic course of pinch- 
ing back new growth, repotting every 
two to ten years after clipping back 
roots, and planting in such shallow 
bowls that excessive growth is dis- 
couraged. Despite all this the little 
bonsais are healthy miniatures of 
their big kinsmen. 

“Rarely,” according to Holdakow- 
ski, “are natural dwarf trees or 
small trees to be kept dwarfed found 
with branches growing in forms ar- 
tistically pleasing in line and balance. 
It is in the reshaping to desired lines 
that the grower of bonsais must be 
considerable of an artist.” 


Unwanted branches can be cut off 
or, if they are wanted in a different 
line, may be tied down to the trunk 
or protruding roots with wire. They 
may also be carefully bent to the de- 
sired shape by fastening lead weights 
in the branch tips. Pliable wire and 
rubber-coated electric wire can be 
twisted around the smaller limbs and 
bent a little every few days to the 
new shape. Copper tubing is also 
used for this method. Lead, wire or 
tubing should be removed after two 
years. Branches will then retain the 
new line permanently. 


Holdakowski explains that the 
greatest success in handling dwarf 
trees is to be had by simulating as 
nearly as possible the conditions un- 
der which they grow normally: type 
of soil and plant food, amount of 
water, shade, sunshine and weather. 
The procedure is highly complicated 
and the greatest possible skill and 
patience is needed. What is the easi- 
est way to get started in bonsai- 
raising as a hobby or as a business? 
Holdakowski says one may get trees 
from the following sources: nature’s 
dwarfs found growing wild; trees 
from seeds; grafts onto sturdy old 
wild root stocks; last, from “layer- 
ing’—burying a limb _ horizontally 
after having made several cuts in it. 
Keep it covered for three years with 
wet moss. Roots and branches or 
shoots will sprout and make what is 
termed a “raft group” of trees for 


a single bowl. 

“There are dwarfed trees to be 
found in the forests, mountains, des- 
erts, old gardens and deserted or- 
chards of every state in the union,” 
Holdakowski says by way of urging 
on the treasure hunting instinct of 
Americans. 

Dwarf trees stand up under the 
most incredible hardships. Holda- 
kowski has found them grimly brav- 
ing the fury of the elements in many 
lands. They have become inured to 
starvation and thirst. For months on 
end their only water is the dew. Their 
trunks are so tough that they will 
turn ony but the sharpest ax. A tree 
of this kind that can live in three 
inches of soil can stand almost any 
extreme of heat and cold. If thrown 
on the ground it will start new roots 
before it will die. Its will to live is 
so great that it can go waterless for 


two or three months and still 
own. a 
Little wonder that trees so ol¢ 
quiring many years to bring do: 
civilization for potting and t 
are worth thousands of dollars 
is great age and a strange qualit 
agelessness about these little bot 
They represent tranquility am 
tude in nature. Surely the ] 
trees knows no nationa] bound 

When warm spring breeze 
over the bonsai stands in gar 
America, something very strar 
a little miraculous happens. The. 
ering dwarf wisteria, the’ a 
the maples and tiny elms ¢ 


life. Petals white and pink a 
open and drift to earth. , 
shoots appear like minute — 


reaching up. The oldest of 
things has stirred and is aw. 
with the turn of the seasons. 
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The blue: sand jred) “oxes =-ane 
harder to capture. They know enough 
to suspect the black traps set in the 
snow, and ‘the smell of man is enough 
to warn them of danger. Traps must 
be set by gloved hands, but even so 
a tell-tale scent may linger. 

The polar hares are white as snow, 
big creatures with strong legs, tight 
as springs. When a hare is attacked 
by stronger beasts it flees to the 
wildest taiga. For more than six 
months of the year it is camouflaged 
against the snow. But thousands are 
trapped every year for coats and lin- 
ings and for blankets, twelve skins to 
a blanket, the softest and warmest in 
the world. , 

Chains of huts have been built 
through the taiga where men and 
women trappers leave their piles of 
skins. None of them will be stolen. 
It is the law of the taiga that men 
shall be scrupulously honest. If a 
trapper finds an animal in a trap 
another has set, he will take the ani- 
mal, skin it and deliver the skin to 
his fellow trapper, even if he has to 
travel far out of his way to deliver it. 

Life in the taiga has changed in 
the last years. The radio receiving 
sets bring men close to one another, 
close to Moscow, Tiflis, Vladivostock, 
and even to Alaska: In the hunters’ 
huts this year the latest battles are 
discussed, along with the price of 
furs which are the same for all. It is 
a better and fairer world for trappers 
and hunters, a world lost to. cheating 
traders. 


RICHES OF THE SIBERIAN TAIGA 
(Continued from page 25) 
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Skins now go to provincial cer 
where furs are graded and pr 
With the money they earn new 
plies can be bought at the cooperat 
and the state stores. Big planes | 
come from Krasnoyarsk to 
cargoes of furs. Things move fa 
and out of the taiga. The furs go 
in greater and greater numbers, 
also the closest study goes | 
that no species is destroyed, a 
source of skins is not exhaust 

The skill of the Evenks is rewa 
by a fair share of all that g 
the new frontier. Teachers and 
tors have come to them, librari 
cinemas, as well as Socialist trad 
posts. : 

For thousands of years the 
north and the illimitable taiga T 
been “out of the world.” But 
the world comes to them, and 1 
are themselves helping to make 
modern world. The radio 
news everywhere in Siberia witl 
speed never dreamed of in the 
when the overland telegraph 
planned. ; 

Siberia is so near now that in 
not too distant future, Americal 
tors may hunt with the Evenls 
haps, if the visiting hunter is luc 
he will stand by some river 
North Asia and watch with av 
the skeleton of another great 1 
moth is dug out of the tun 
that new northland that has s 
of the most amazing transforma 


of our age. 
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rocks in a hole in the ground. 
) act of devouring one’s enemies is 
Srded as a gallant and laudable 


Aice whereby the eatér gains the 
)eth of his enemy. 


10 time attracted any special 
d among the tribesmen or their 
{s—-with the questionable exception 


-jtesy and we had showered them 
-| trinkets. But it was bluntly ob- 
~ 4; that the Big Nambas harbored 
sshereditary hate for white men. 
j' were not even curious about us. 
jjat the end of the sixth day we 
Ja to notice that the savages were 
_ ting restless about our presence. 
Jnever they saw us they frowned, 
the women ceased allowing us to 
4 their pictures. The chief began 
hsist more and more impolitely 
we, give him the shot-gun we had 
hised him in return for our safe 
mage. 

aally, Breadfruit Harry advised 
nat their actions were giving him 


4stion, he explained seriously, ‘he 
s knew it was time to leave. 


entful. And our appearance 
=: occasioned no little amazement 
ng the Salt Water natives. We 
sapted to question them about the 
“Nambas but they refused even 
“iscuss the matter. As periodical 


THE BIG NAMBAS OF MALEKULA 
(Continued from page 16) 


were convulsed with terror merely 


by thinking about the cannibals. 

The future of the cannibals, Bread- 
fruit Harry told us appears to be 
fairly certain as long as the whites 
stay away from Malekula. Originally 
the Big Nambas and their neighboring 
tribes were driven inland on Malekula 
when the British and French came to 
the New Hebrides. To this migra- 
tion, of course, they owe the fact 


that they are holding their own | 


against the threat of extinction. For 
the last twenty years there has been 


an average of only three hundred | 


people in the Big Namba tribe, and 
about the same population in the 
other two tribes on Malekula. 

The Big Nambas themselves are 
not instinctively worried in the least 
about the ratio of the death-rate to 
the birth-rate. In point of fact all 
illegitimate children are killed; it is 
part of tribal law and custom. Chil- 
dren born out of wedlock, he told 
me, are raised to a certain age, their 
illegitimacy unknown to themselves— 
no one tells them under penalty of 
death—and then they are clubbed 
over .the head and offered for sac- 
rifice. 

These are customs of the country 
among the Malekula- cannibals. If 
you ever intend catching a boat down 
to the New Hebrides and are won- 
dering what it is Breadfruit Harry 
would like most as payment for tak- 
ing you to the Big Namba territory, 
Tl tell you—a girl with white skin 
and blonde hair. 


TRAVELERS WITHOUT PASSPORTS 


(Continued from page 27) 


ereading and acting out Robinson 
ne or Swiss Family Robinson 
* worth a whole grade in the very 
sschool to any child. “There are 
‘jories like them,” she used to say, 
ake a child know that his hands 
ichis wits are his best friends, to 
& him feel brave and competent. 
ey who has played hard at be- 
Crusoe or His Man Friday has 
“sied the first principles of travel 
is earth. He has had a taste 
- \€ great experience of being a man 
‘tis own, of doing with little, of 
“lng on himself, of knowing that 
% shelter and fellowship are ad- 
“vhres in themselves.” 
ery book is a travel book to chil- 
red; to them everything is new, and 
~ jey learn to use books early they 
~|never grow up to be sticks-in- 
-enud. They can always set forth 
© Darwin in The Beagle, with 
Majel Pompelly, with Peary and 
By , and Stefansson ; study trees and 


parachutes and submarines, slip into 
the skins of men long dead, find vo- 
cations, discover poetry, and never 
lack for riches. 

“No more frontiers” was a dismal 
slogan of the thirties. But the eco- 
nomic depression never stopped the 
children with library cards. Over 
Mt. Everest and down the Amazon, 
with the Pony Express, by camel 
caravan by clipper ship and clipper 
plane, on donkey and on foot, they 
have been making themselves at home 


in the world, and taking it easy with | 


the ages. 

“T’ve been waiting a long time for 
this book,” said a freckle-faced boy 
of ten, slapping down The Defense of 
America with his library card, and 


added “Now give me The Wind i | 
the Willows and I’m all fixed up.” | 


And the New York librarian, stamp- 
ing the date on his grubby card, 
smiled after him. She recognized a 
Defender of the Faith. 
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A distinctive hotel— & 
located in the heart >», 


of New York’s finest 
shopping district— 
near the best thea- 
tres and night clubs. 


In the hub of the 
City’s social and 
cultural district, it 
offers an unusually 
central place to stay 
while in town. 


Here, spacious rooms, 
superb service, a 
quiet and refined 
atmosphere, and ex- 
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for dignified living. 
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Lazy days...tranquil nights...you'll relax 
as never before in sunny, DRY 


TUCSON 


You'll be amazed how  *Fine school systems 
your cares slip away in °500 miles inland 
TMicson samanvelous! ® University of Arizo- 

a r: P My na® Historic Missions 
dry, invigorating cli- * Nearby Old Mexico 
mate. The tonic desert Medical facilities 
air starts your blood to 
singing. It’s the health- 
iest climate in all Amer- 
ica. You'll revel in it! 
Fill out coupon today. 
WE URGE ADVANCE RESERVATIONS 


TUCSON Sicseahcxe CLIMATE CLUB 


_ 4246-D Rialto, TUCSON, Arizona 
‘ << Please send me free descriptive booklet. 
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Arizona 
March 27-28 — Dog Show — Tucson Kennel 
Club, Tucson 


California 

January 31-February 14—State Wide An- 
nual Art Exhibit: Santa Crub Art League, 
Civic Auditorium, Santa Cruz, California 

March 9-April 4—Print and Drawing An- 
nual of the San Francisco Art Association, 
San Francisco Museum of Art, San Fran- 
cisco 

March 20 to 21—Dog Show Santa Anita 
Kennel Club, South California Golf and 
(Country Club, Los Angeles 


District of Columbia 

January 15-February 14—52nd Annual; So- 
ciety of Washington Artists; The Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington 

Georgia 

February 1-15—County Show; Atlanta Art 
Association, High Museum of Art, At- 
lanta, Georgia 


Illinois 

To January 31—Kassimir Etchings in Color; 
Graphic Arts & Processes of Reproduc- 
tion; Handmade Dolls by Monte Lee Zim- 
merman, State Museum, Springfield 

January 30-February 20—National Annual 
Exhibition of Swedish-American Art; Club 
Woman’s Bureau, Mandel Brothers, Chi- 


cago 
To April 20th—17th & 18th Century Ameri- 
can Furniture, Art Institute, Chicago 


Maine 

February 28-March 28—60th Annual Exhi- 
bition of the Portland Society of Art. 
L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, 
Portland 


Maryland 

December 16-Feb. 15—Walters Art Gallery; 
Old Cameos and Intaglios; Baltimore 

January 30 to 31—Dog Show—Maryland 
Kennel Club, Baltimore 

February—10th Annual Exhibition of Cum- 
berland Valley Artists; Washington County 
Henees of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Mary- 
an 


Massachusetts 

February 7-28—Annual Members’ Exhibi- 
tion of the Springfield Art League! Spring- 

2 ue bess of Fine Arts, Springfield 
ebruary 21 to 22—Dog Show, East 

eh eee Ww astern Dog 

March 13-20—Spring Flower Show. Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston ae ss 

Michigan 

To January 24—Four Flint Artists, Insti- 

a fate of Arts, Flint mer nasa 
o January 30—Art Gallery; Leonardo D: 
Vinci, Grand Rapids ‘ pf as 


peer 

anuary 19 to 22—Field Trials—Dixielz 

Beagle Club, New Albany enecrad 

The Natchez Garden Club does not at the 
present time plan an organized or con- 
ducted Pilgrimage for the Spring, feeling 
that such a move would be unpatriotic in 
the face of existing conditions. Should 
any tourists by chance find their way to 
Natchez the old homes are there and the 
flowers as usual will be beautiful. The 
following homes are opened to visits 
throughout the year: Mistoric Connelly’s 
Tavern, Rosalie. The Brier, Elmscourt 
Hawthorne, Oakland. and Auburn. The 
period oF Moree 7-April 7, in 1942 was 
edicated to the romantic pa Na 
and the Old South. poe 


Missouri 

March—Midwestern Artists Exhibition; Kan- 
sas City Art Institute, Kansas City 

3 ai York 

ebruary 11 to 12—Dog Show—Westmin 
Kennel Club, New York a 

February 4-28—3rd American Drawing An- 
nual; Albany Institute of History and Art, 
Albany 3 : 

March 24-April 14—76th Annual Exhibition 
of the American Watercolor Society; Na- 
tional Academy Galleries, New York City 

To January 24—20th Century Portraits, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., 
New York 

February 17—Flower Show and Lecture— 
Growing Vegetables— The Horticultural 
Society of New York, 598 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 2:30 P.M. 

February 14—Dog Show. Boston Terrier 
Club of New York, N. Y. 

January 31-March 2—6th Annual; Artists 
of Central New York, Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute, Utica 

January 30—President’s Birthday 
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Annual 


Ball, auspices National Infantile Paraly- 
sis Foundation, Inc.—8:30 P.M. West- 
chester Recreation Commission, County 
Office Building, White Plains. 

January 31—Rangers vs. Boston—Hockey— 
Madison Square Garden 

February 4—Rangers vs. Chicago—Hockey— 

February 14—Rangers vs. Toronto—Hockey 
—Madison Square Garden 

February 18—Rangers vs. Detroit—Hockey 
—Madison Square Garden 

February 21— Rangers vs. Canadiens — 
Hockey—Madison Square Garden 

February 25—Rangers vs. Chicago—Hockey 
—Madison Square Garden 

February 28—Rangers vs. Detroit—Hockey 
—Madison Square Garden 

March 4—Rangers vs. Canadiens—Hockey— 
Madison Square Garden 

March 7—Rangers vs. Toronto—Hockey— 
Madison Square Garden 

March 14—Rangers vs. Chicago—Hockey— 
Madison Square Garden 

January 28—L.I.U. vs. W. Texas—College 
Basketball—Madison Square Garden 

January 28—St. Francis vs. LaSalle—Col- 
lege Basketball—Madison Square Garden 

January 16—Northwood School Hockey 
Game, Olympia Arena (Winter Sports) 
Lake Placid 

January 23—Northwood School Hockey 
Game, Olympic Arena (Winter Sports) 
Lake Placid 

January 30—Samuel H. Packer Trophy 4- 
Man Bobsled Race, Olympic Bob Run, 
Lake Placid 

January 30—Northwood School Hockey 
Game——Olympic Arena, Lake Placid 

January’ 31—Mountain Championship 2-Man 
Bobsled Race, Olympic Bob Run, Lake 
Placid 

February 6—Adirondack Association A.A.U. 
Two-Man Championships, Olympic Bob 
Run, Lake Placid 

February 6—Northwood School H ockey 
Game, Olympic Arena, Lake Placid 

February 7—Adirondack Association A.A.U. 
Four-Man Championships, Olympic Bob 
Run, Lake Placid 

February 13—Lowell Thomas International 
Two-Man Trophy Race, Olympic Bob Run, 
Lake Placid 

February 13—Northwood School Hockey 
Game, Olympic Arena, Lake Placid 

February 14—North American Four-Man 
Championship Bobsled Race, Olympic Bob- 
sled Race, Olympic Bob Run, Lake Placid 


North Carolina 

January 17 and 31—Gymkhana, Pinehurst 

February 6, 13, 20 and 27—Weekly Putting 
Contest for Women; from 2 to 4:30 P.M., 
Pinehurst 

February 14—Gymkhana, Pinehurst 


February 23—Thirty-ninth Annual Tin 
Whistle Anniversary Tournament, Pine- 
hurst 

Ohio 


January 1-31—8th Annual New Year Show 
—Butler Art Institute, Youngstown 

February 21—Dog Show—Ohio Valley 
Beagle Club, Cincinnati 


Pennsylvania 
To January 31—Einer Nerman—American 
Swedish Historical Museum—Philadelphia 


February 10—Lecture “Peru” (not illus- 
trated), The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, The Auditorium, Insurance 


of North America Building, 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia—3 P.M. 

February 11-March 11—3rd Annual Exhi- 
bition—Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie Galleries 

March 10—Lecture, ‘‘The Modern Garden’s 
Legacy‘ From the Past (illustrated) —The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, The 
Auditorium, Insurance Co. of North 
America Building, 1600 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, 3 P.M. 


Texas 

February 11 to 13—Field Trials—Southern 
Beagle Club, Dallas 

Virginia 

January 10-31—Contemporary Virginia Oil 
Painters—Irene Leache Memorial Art An- 
nual—Museum of Arts and Sciences, Nor- 
folk 

October to March—Fox hunting by more 
than a dozen nationally recognized hunts 
chiefly in Northern Virginia and Albemarle 
County. Introduction to the Master of the 
Hunt essential to invitation to ride. Hunts 
are generally held four days a week 

1942-1943 Season—The Civic Musical Asso- 
ciation will present another Celebrity 
Series, at the Mosque, Richmond 


LONG SWEETENIN’ ea 


(Continued on page 11) 


syrup will taste uncured and green. 
Should you be delayed and cut it late, 
when the seeds have gone hard, there 
will be too much starch in the cane 
and the syrup wil be more difficult to 
clarify and will probably scorch. 

If you appear interested he will 
continue to talk and will tell you that 
the wise man watches the weather, 
for should it be too hot and dry the 
moisture content of the cane is low 
and the syrup is thick and unyielding. 
And, in his drawling voice, he will 
explain that you must surely cut your 
cane before there is danger of frost, 
else strange things happen to it and 
it goes all bad. He doesn’t know 
exactly why, but there it is. All he 
knows is that you get to feel the day 
when you've got to cut it and that he 
prefers to do his harvesting by hand 
and has no use for those who won't 
trouble to remove the side leaves be- 
fore cutting, but wait to strip them 
later. And the seed heads? Why, 
you leave them in the field, of course, 
to be gathered for feed for the ani- 
mals. And, so, listening to him, one 
understands the strange-looking cane 
stalks, denuded of leaf and seed head, 
that stand stark in the fields like an 
impoverished army. 

But this that I watch, the cane be- 
ing fed into the mill rolls, this is not 
all. Into the sticky sweet scent of the 
crushed juice is merged the smell of 
wood smoke. By the rail fence at 
the far end of the bank of “chews,” 
the highest point of artistry is cen- 
tered. For there, over the wood fire, 
in a series of shallow wide tin pans, 
or evaporators, the juice is boiled. 
No French cook has developed the 
master touch more subtly than have 
these rough colored men as they bring 
the sticky liquid to the boil, and skim 
it, and again skim it, tossing to the 
ground the ladled impurities that rise 
to the surface in the boiling. The 
air is a hum of insects, the ground 
where the scum lies tossed is dim 
with winged creatures, and the dirty 
frothy scum itself is speckled with 
the black bodies of overeager flies and 
bees and wasps that have drowned 
themselves in the boiling liquid or 
passed to death in the crushing maw 
of the mill. Like the purification of a 
spirit, getting nearer and nearer to 
perfection, the boiled juice passes 
from evaporator to evaporator, and 
with each advance toward comple- 
tion, the syrup grows deeper in color 
and thicker in substance, till, in the 
end pan, near the chimney, it lies 
thick and clear, a deep warm green- 
ish brownish yellow syrup, ready for 
storing. 

But this, I feel as I watch the 
lonely clump of colored people who 
tend the boiling, this should be treated 


as a ceremony. This is worth 
something more than an i 
group of stirrers. ; j 
I continued to think this as I 
dered over the country and | 
upon little mills dotted about in 
expected places. There was th 
perior mill in Georgia, a mo 
placing the team of mules ] 
watched in Tennessee; an esp 
broken-down mill in North 
was tended by a family of 
whites, and the creak of the 
and the sight of blue smoke ris 
the air drew me down an impo 
rutty lane to a pathetic little gz 
ing of syrup makers. It was | 
a long time later that I disco 
sorghum making to be really u 
the basis for a ceremony. In 
of southwest Virginia I was 
one day to a “ ‘lasses boilin’.” 
at last I shall see what I seek, ] 
cided as we drove off to the | 
folk social of their year. And t 
in all its moving simplicity, it 
completely right. To the tune | 
fiddle, against the scent of 
smoke and the blue mist of the € 
orating juice, we danced our sq 
dances, dominated by the thick, 
sweet smell of sorghum. The 
rounded mountains were our s 
the sinking sun our iluminatio 
the sun disappeared from sig 
night covered the skies, the fire’ 
under the “boilin’” tossed s 
behind us, till there were two s 
dancers, we of the ‘lasses boilin’ 
a strange black company of g 
who footed it behind us, copying | 
step with maddening exactitude. 
But the high point of the cere 
approached. Like participants 
sacrament, we drew near. This yé 
sorghum, essence of sun and rain 
light and earth, was poured, ho 
from the evaporators, upon bi 
We ate and tongues were burn 
the heated syrup. But over 
thing, man and woman and child, 
stretching black shadow, hung 
sacramental feeling, like a mist 
holiness. For deep in the hear 
man, though he may live in an ag 
civilization that can build cities 
New York and Chicago, San 
cisco and Los Angeles, deep ¥ 
him lies the need to celebrate 2 
worship, uncurbed and undest 
by the machine. Here in the m 
tains of Virginia, with biscuii 
sorghum, we held our little s 
nalia; but simple though it migl 
with a squeaky fiddle for music 
smoke from evaporating syrup 
incense, it held within this cu 
the hills the spirit of all celebr 
and all earth worship. In the m 
tains of Virginia, on a night of 
tober, a sanity reigned unconqu 


Like This? 


E 


You can if you possess accurate knowledge of the laws of color, 
harmony and arrangement; not otherwise. Instinctive good taste, 


even a flair for color is not enough. 


‘SERENE BEAUTY IS NEVER 
/  <HAPHAZARD 


Often it is spontaneous, 
but always it is the result 
of instinctive good taste 
expressing itself through 
the principles of color 
harmony and design 
which have been built 
up through centuries of 
evolution. 

The past offers you its 
treasures of experience. 
No longer must you 
spend years to gain the 
knowledge that you 
want. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to learn the prin- 
ciples that must be fol- 
lowed in creating for 
yourself a home which 
reflects your personality 
and good taste. 

THE ARTS & DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


Opens up to you new vis- 
tas of beauty, puts latent 


Real imaginative genius went into the color scheme and arrangement of this gracious room. 


The walls of pine give a soft colored background which sets off the Oriental rug in 
small design and soft colors. The draperies have a design in yellows, greens and red. 
The chintz of the sofa has a chocolate ground with design ot harmonize with the hangings. 


The stools are in yellow and the painting gives a color accent to the room. 


through avoiding costly errors. 


It will make pos- 


sible, if you wish, your entering a profession which 
is one of those rare combinations of the utilitarian 


LESSONS IN THE COURSE 


The Fixed Background 


Walls 
Windows 


Ceilings, Floors, Floor 
Coverings 


Lights; Lighting Fix- 
tures 


Color and Color 
Schemes 


Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture 


Textiles; Hangings 


Choosing, Framing 
and Hanging Pictures 


Painted Furniture 


Furnishing the Apart- 
ment 


Historical Background 


Continued 

The Renaissance Style 
The Baroque Style 
The Rocco Style 

The Neo-Classic Style 


talent to work and enhances the joy of creating. 
It has the practical value of extremely useful 
knowledge. It will enable you to save money in 
the furnishing and decorating of your home 


WHAT OUR STUDENTS SAY 


_ | want to tell you that | have enjoyed the course more than anything | 
an have ever done and your understanding helpfulness and cordiality are 
things | shall never forget. _ 

i > > > 
| shall always speak of your wonderful course and the valuable knowledge 
. gained. | cannot begin to tell you what a help your course has been to 
me and how thankful | am to have had the privilege of working with you. 

: D> > > 


a : 
are moving into an old house which is being remodeled to our re- 
re 


ments, Your course has been very helpful to me in supervising this 
+k. | should never have had the courage to tackle a job as big as this 


XVIII 


Jacobean and Restora- 
tion in England 


XIX William and Mary, 


XX 


XXI 


XXII 


XXIII 


XXIV 


Queen Anne and 
Early Georgian Styles 


The Age of Chippen- 
dale 


The Adam Period in 
England and America 
American Adaptation 
of British and Conti- 
nental Styles 


The Decorating Pro- 
fession 


Problems and Their 
Solution 


XXV What Is Modern? 


XXVI 
XXVIT 
XXVIII 


Light and Color 
Use of Space 
New Materials 


XXIX Designing a Modern 


Interior : 
a. The Modern House 
b. The Modern Shop 


Combining Modern 
and Period Decoration 


and the aesthetic. The 
future holds immense 
possibilities for those 
whoare trained inthis art. 
The Arts & Decoration 
Home Study Course con- 
sists of thirty illustrated 
lessons covering every 
phase of practical decora- 
tion, period furniture and 
the modern. The ‘instruc- 
tion is thorough, each 
student receiving per- 
sonal attention and 
coaching. 

While the course itself is 
unusually complete and 
authoritative special fea- 
tures recently have been 
added to make it clear, 
understandable and en- 
tertaining. Students re- 
ceive textbooks, sixteen 
graphic color plates of 
ideal furniture arrange- 
ments for the various 
rooms of the house and 


the latest designs for draperies, color combinations 
with a color chart and portfolio of actual fabric 


samples. 


Nothing has been left undone to make 


this course worthy of its long history of success. 


a 


\emnmnmn=====SEND THIS COUPON NOW:2=929======5 


Arts aND Decoration Home Srupy Course IN 


INTERIOR DECORATION, 


116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing the Home Study 


Course in Interior Decoration. 


T. Jan. 43 
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HE’S IN THE 
PARATROOPS NOW 


By A. D. Rathbone, IV - 


The paratroops are chosen troops of our Army and Marine 
Corps. No one will be inducted into these services; they are all 
volunteer, hand-picked men. Paratroopers must be perfect phy- 
sically, with nerves of steel and the speed and agility of tigers. 
Their weapons are pistols, rifles, tommy guns, mortars, machine 
guns and TNT; their duties are manifold and hazardous. They 
must demolish and sabotage enemy planes, aviation bases, fortifi- 
cations and lines of communication. They must disrupt water, gas, 


and electrical services. They must learn mapmaking and map-- 


reading, and be prepared to fight under every conceivable difficulty. 

How are these men chosen? How are they trained? What are 
their duties? This book gives the answers and introduces the 
hardest, toughest and best dressed soldiers in our forces. Para- 
troopers are being prepared for active duty at the rate of a bat- 
talion a month and soldiers in all branches of the service are eager 
to become members of America’s Parachute Corps. Is it any 
wonder that civilians, potential trainees, and parents all over the 
country are eager to read of paratroop training. 

Here is your chance to meet these paratroopers of ours and 
join in their thrilling maneuvers. You will never forget them 
plummeting by the hundreds from the sky and their many astonish- 
ing activities on land and in the air. Mr. Rathbone, who has writ- 
ten on paratroops and parachutes for Scientific American and other 
publications, brings alive in this thrilling book the most colorful 
division of Uncle Sam’s Army. Lavishly illustrated, with many 
remarkable photographs. $2.50 


At All Booksellers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, Publishers 


116 Fast 16th Street a 


funds were secured, how the storm troopers were organized 


By Otto Strasser and Michael Stern 


Otto Strasser is Hitler’s civilian enemy number one. Six 
Hitler has tried to have him killed; and six times Stras 
survived. When Strasser fled Germany he left behind him 
ganization that has struck dread into the heart of every Na 
Black Front, the underground opposition to Hitler. 

A member of the Nazi party in its early days, Strasser ros 
the ranks to become second only to Hitler himself. The il 
putsch at Munich in 1923 forms the grim prelude to this sa 
power-made political adventurers. Then, with mounting in 
and increasing terror, a mighty political army is created. 
growing misgivings Maser watches the growth of the Fra 
stein. He reveals facts that have never been told about F 
Goering, Himmler, Goebbels and their fellows. He tells 


political opponents were crushed. He describes how he fc 
a chain of Nazi newspapers, how he criticized the work 0: 
party. Finally Strasser revolted, to begin his flight from te 
the incredible record of a human being marked for death 
most fanatical hater of all time. Strasser met violence with grea 
violence until, his life hanging only by the slenderest threa 
dashed across the border to safety, to continue his fight ag 
Hitler from Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, and now Ca 
where, from his headquarters in Montreal, he directs the 
retitl Free German movement. 
Here is the story of a super-eventful life. It is a oa of terre 
and violence, of escape and struggle by the man Hitler cou 
kill. Otto ae knows what he’s talking about; he know: 
cold, terrifying facts. Here is a book that throws a blazin 
on the activities of the greatest enemy the freedom-loving D 
of the world have ever faced. 


Now york 
igs ‘Hine, 


ans 


